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Gomez, the interpreter of the Sacs and | and | the | cages (88 posi 
THE TURKISH MAIDEN. Foxes, is a fearfully ugly old fellow, who, report | tion of ated is digniied 
TurKisH maiden! Turkish maiden! among his people says, has had seventy-five or freediien b Grant's | and i id nly 4 matter of hokest pride that 
Draw aside this cruel veil, eighty wives. timely order the Ftbe mili in th t hour of our history ot diplo- 
If mv eyes are doomed to fade in The tribes represented by this oo occupy | tary power. But that power can at feed thet, mati thas been as mastérly a% our inili- 
Eden, let them fail. Sty secthens of ae, ane by whites, and nor house them, hor enable them to work and tary skill. 
Sight of » > om are quiet and peaceable. The Iowas are the most be paid for working. Mr. Tromsvtt’s r ~_ 
thrifty ; cultivate their Jands, and on exten- : 
Maybe, like the Hebrew A | Gun af authorizes the Presiaent to reserve for THE PRESS AND PUBLIC OPINION. 
*Tis to spare a heart like mine, oy Tur K co tensive wood..| 3,000,000 acres of good, ocoapiéd 
it off Nowopr believes that there is any 
- And you dare not draw it off it, yard on the Missouri River, and Major Bugsawn | Florida, Arkansas, and issippi. to the perty 
For its brightness is divine. _ | thinks that, next to the Cherokees, they are the j borer or family is to have forty a¢res at a ‘ant among loyal men age me : speediest na- 
most civilized of the Indian tribes. They are also | agreéd upon by the Commissioner and the tional reorganization, although there are many 
If he from the lofty mountain | : truly loyal to the Government of the United States, | £ . . Afterward the tenants may buy the | Who say so in the hope of making political cap- 
Saw the “Land of Promise” gleam, and during the late war the Iowas sent over one- | Jand at a price to be named by the Commis- ital. The sole practical question is oné of 
Let, oh! let me see the fountain, half of their braves into the Union army. They | sioner and approved by the President. Mean- | method, and we are much more likely to err 
Source of Eden’s favored stream. served principally in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth | White the pauper freedmen are to be provided | by haste than by reflection. We are very sor- 


Kansas regiments, but many were scattered among with auch lands as the United States may buy | "> therefore, to see journals of which a finer 


In those brilliant eyes are burning barde ts. xpected 
Fires like Sinai’s fearful scene ; | | of tho is to have a | in any district, and necessary schools and asy- | sense OF was 
Save, ah! save mine, as I, turning, “talk” with regard to a treaty made in 1861, and | lums are to be built upon them; while as the i. cir mat, al aie ¢ the is 4reM an on 
Hide them from its fatal sheen. to have it renewed. When they sold their lands | paupers become productive laborers the land | °Y “80 oad 


: : le have made up their minds to a certain re- 
to the Government, they understood the agreement | may be sold to them under fair conditions. P 
Breathe, oh! breathe no cruel sentence. to be that they were eanuies the purchase-money The necessity of immediate and decisive ac- | ult, right or wrong, and that any party will 


i] - “ Horeb’s thunder 'twere to me, in hand. The United States holds the principal, | tion upon the subject is urgent. Give the | be ruined which tries to withstand it. 

t Lest I die (without repentance) however, and the Indians are regularly paid the in- | freedmen land from which they can not be ex- None can be more conscious of the enormity 

} of course e ent is partly the . power ; 

- No! She smiles—a piteous token, their visit, for an Indian considers it one of the prety bos ers we tl pen pose be at the tendency of the popular current and 

at show the present class of landholders in the | then float with it upon the theory that it can 

bales. pleasure, or makes him think himself, or be esteem- late rebel States that their interest is one with | be resisted, but endeavor Cura 

| s | —  Joun P. Brown. | ed by-others of his tribe, a great man, than whe@| that of their late slaves, now become citizens; | that agony in the true — Ricuarp 
Constantixopte, Dec. 18, 1965. he can rehearse to a listening audience what he has | while the occupancy of land, the laws of labor, | COBDEN did not content himself by saying that 


Aha — seen and heard on his travels. They will also car- | and the education for which the freedmen are | the British mind was set upon protection, and 
| ry back with them new silver peace medals, a num- | so anxious and so ripe will develop the self- | that any party which opposed it would be de- 


HE WINTER WIND. ber of which are now being truck at the Philadel- | respecting and independent manhood which | feated, but he went to work to show the Brit- 
™ be phia Mint. The medals for President Jonnson are will @ a le for the political power which can ish mind that it ought to favor free trade. 
Tue night it is wild and stormy; of full size. On the face is an excellent cast of the | not Jong be withheld. And for what, indeed, are free speech and a 
she aoeny vale fells fast: President, with the words, “ANDREW JOHNSON, free press valuable but to mould public opin- 
is President of the United - On the ion? press and the tongue may as well 
reary win ast; of laurel tmz 
Setting ond welling end calling tie | _ FOREIGN RELATIONS. tyrant as by the tyrannical 
Like a voice from out the Past. —an Indian and Ame clasping hands. At Tue wish expressed by us a week or ty ; re oo ap cape eeu 
the feet of the Indian lie of peace and the | since that the public might be informed of one be- 
is yi Pp we pre “ne “ii tomahawk, and in the back-ground are a herd of | exact condition of the Mexican, question oe ite only aim is to reflect what it believes 
4 | e wind as it rises higher, buffaloes. In the back-ground, near America, are | been gratified by the publication of the corf@- the current opinion, however base. 
| To the rich man in his palace represented a train of cars passing over a bridge, = he Gave t and © are not unmindful of the necessity of 
Ae Be ty he fre, and a binnacle wheel and an anchor lie at her feet. | “Finance, "The parties to the of all political 
: - ‘With every comfort round him Th of France. The important point of that co 
: ; : e medals are beautifully designed, and are about d the: the 18th of Oc mM. | reforms, an uliar necessity of union 
‘That the vain heart can desire? spondence is t on tober 
| two inches and half tn Ginmeter. ve Luvys, the French foreign Minister, | the Sends of the Government at 
It is shouting his power and his splendor—- (penne ann nt wrote to the Marquis pe MontHoxds, . tlie this time. ‘ indeed quite sure that there 
What ‘sultan is grander than he; 5 Y.. French envoy at Washington, that, if the Unit- is t t than an actual difference 
{ It is counting the sum of his riches, HARP ER S | WEEKL : ' in : But nothing more surel. 
ed States would recognize France ng y 
would doubtless be able to withdraw its forces | schist than hot and reckless 
at ts lending: Bie polace so costly, SaTorpaY, JANUARY 27, 1866. = | from M On the 6th.of December Mr. | *#& in énd in newspapers, and that 
And naming his ships on the sea! exico. ism which i katydid 
Sewarp replies that the condition suggested is | Which is amusing in a katy 
Oh, what does it say to the woman A LONG STEP FORW ARD. impracticable; and on the 16th of Decéimber and pus in an editor or a legislator. 
_ Who is sitting with him there ? he writes to Mr. BiGELow that the United States ee fm be no assumption more utterly 
It is chanting a hymn to her beauty, ber order of General, Grant, defining the | earnestly desire peace with France, but that | baseless Gi iat the people of this country, 
- It is praising her eyes and her hair: military authority of the United States in | peace would be probably impossible m who have 1 i on of the question, are solely 
ber like Sond lover, the late rebellious States, should reassure,our FYance should retire from Mexico, and | to HERS form of the Union restored 
Oh, what does it say to the beggar, | ready to imperil the public ‘peace DE i. Bir. work 
Outside in the street, the whole authority of those States: MAb was clear that the matter cola not anxious § gunpowder ‘com 
{is she treads the city’s pavement tionally into the hands of a class which can not ze Bype any ground already suggipeced. sider vce Bi question of explosion. 
v. With cold and naked feet, be expected to use it in good*faith. this country upon the jae . lic ye glad to believe, overwhelm- 
ooking in vain for shelter The General's reply to the request of Gov- is It will not recogmse and honorable settlement 
From the cruel rain and sleet ? ernor Parsons, of Alabama, that the national | !t maintains diplomatic re! the 
To her, half-famisired and bonnet forces should be withdrawn and the local militia | tions with Jy) d the native republic. In sustai 
Tis a mocking voice that a. armed, is also significant and sénsible. It is lee s, therefore, Mia xIMIL1AN is an interloper, But fine words bytter noparsnips., The peo- 
And its influence, like a shadow, _ | as follows: States. | peace ple are not deceived as to the real feeling and 
Across her spirit falls ; Ber the present, end wader cite require condition of the late rebel section. They know 
' | And its dreary, dismal wailing equitably maintaining the right m.d safety of ail classes after a Seaweed cour-4 Perfectly well that the emancipation amend- 
i Her bapless ‘heart appalls. of citizens in the States lately in rebellion, I would not Ms dear en Boa re ele- ment was adopted there because the voters 
recommend the withdrawal of the United Th ition of h could not help themselves. The President 
What does it say to the children from them. The of imtenter gurriséos be aus every made it an indispensable preliminary step to- - 
When they wake from dreams at night, | reduced, sufficient to still pérsists in sustaining rd Tha has bee 
Re On a sudden in the darkness, lity should be retained. it become a Wane reorganization. t step 
vt And find no cheering light? | . the South, I doubt the propriety of putting fn the | ed States wh and the President waits 
Af ‘Tis an ogre’s voice that is calling, hands of the mititia.” 
i And they cry aloud with fright. - The bill of Senator Taumeutt’s continuing 
i a Oh, what does it say to the sailor, the Freedmen’s Bureau and extending its op- 
i : The noisy winter blast, erations to every part of the country in which 
4 As he keeps bis watch at midnight, freedmen are to be found in large numbers, is 
ma Or climbs the dizzy mast, the complement of these military orders. It will 
When the shores of home have vanished undoubtedly be 5 ie by the Président and 
And the friendiy capes are passed? become a law. s is another of t ‘ol 
signs that neither the President nor 
wish to make haste unwisely, and should cer- 
It speaks to the gallant sailor tainly tend to temper the acrimony of debate is it to adel care that a poor 
Of the cottage window bright, upon the general subject. i He in fn. Bt ship at this 
And the hearth inside ail ruddy Senator bill izes two co er arviva), shal! 
; ; With the glowing embers’ light. vital and fundamental truths of the 5 ge jn 


First, that the National Government meéags to 
protect and secure the personal liberty which 


Ob, what is the depth of meaning 
To my weary heart addressed ? 


x It seems like the voice of old longings it has conferred ; and second, that it is osaen- 
] | That for years have filled my breast— tial the freedmen should bécome landholders. ie Was the fate of Marr Ann 
The passionate voice of old longings Without that provision every other device will : 
. % That will not be at rest. be futile. : 


At this moment, it should be remembered, 
the freedmen, exceptitig those settled upon the 
FRE INDIAN DELEGATION FROM | sea islands by General Sikkuax, and whose 


EBRASKA. freehold Mr. ‘sbillconfirms, are with- 
t land and withont the tis 
} We give on our first page portraits of four*of-the They are helpless i in the yer 


Indian delegates from Nebraska. The delegation, 

consisting altogether of eight Indians, arrived in 
Washington on the evening of January 2, in com- 
_ pany with Major J. A. BurBank, United States In- 
: _ dian Commissioner for the Great Nebraska Agency. 
7 * ere were five Indians of the Iowa tribe and three 
nt ' of the Sac and Fox tribe. Three of our portraits 
are, of Iowas, namely - LAG-ER-LASH, oF Brrrisit, 


which is generally hostile to them, and they 


béafd prevaturely confined, yet Mr. Law- 
, one ~i the owners, told him that the Com- 
had been riotified. | 

Mr. Farnsworth, inspector of Cus tes- 


Too-n1, or Brier Rose, and TAR-A-KEE, or 


. - MAM, the two first being half-civilized, while Dezr- on,” and beg, steal, or leg The “s tifies that he boarded th 
a th A The Neptune-on Tuesday 
of hig..sityetion can hardly be exaggerateds is with t of afternoon, and at eiglit on Wednesday morn- 
}, iets mtitean  » ~~ and althotigh. the feeling against him may mel- | which it has established, it is satisGed with a } ing the passengers were all removed by an agent 
| Many of the dele are low with the lapse of time, and although the course that must inevitably destroy its own | of the Commissioners of Emigration, excepting 
y gation dressed in wild abo- y 
riginal costume. Some years ago one of them, | Becessities of the case will gradually. persuade_| commeérce the instant it is engaged in war. -| Mary Aww Gizror, who had been confined on 
MoLEss, was sent to Kentucky, and received a very the landholders not to quarrel with their bread But as we do not expect that France will | Tuesday night. All Wednesday the poor wo- 
liberal English education, which, however, he failed | and butter, yet meanwhile, under these winter | proceed to extremities upon the Mexican mary weal }man lay in the wet and cold straw. ‘The in- : 
to improve upon his return to his native wilds, sand}. -skics,’ ayd among those wintry hearts," the taf- | tiomso-we “dor moe thinks that there. blanket over 
consequently he derived but little benefit from it. | fering of the freedmen is terrible and inealcula- ' will make war ‘enforce’ her, anid can bay ere was a bed 


y 


| 
|| clined the for a ex- 
th ? 
or, a 
Cap- 
hopes. tie hit | shit's to Ind witer the, 
upon neutral | Mek arid fs satisfied that be has cou 
added that bere pd nént of the British law 
the has beth Wr of Emigrati c sic 
landowners who choose to them. | ten by Mr. Georcg Beni of on, atriving port; and although he 
Any landholder say to thésh; ‘*You are | of éxhgnstive pap reir thee there was womar 
free to go. wish, fo Get | He shows f m the renthty 
off my land.” ‘That not ax viving date docuiienta, am 


JANUARY 27, 1866. | 


_HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


under her. At some time he saw the ship’s 
doctor and a woman attending to her. On 
Thursday afternoon at five o'clock she was 
moved from the ship by the authority of the 
Commissioners of Emigration. On Friday morn- 
ing she died. In her ante-mortem examina- 
tion Mary Ann Giiror testified that four days 
before reaching port she told the doctor that 
her feet were “frosted,” and he ‘‘ wouldn't be- 
lieve it;” paid no attention to her, and forced 
her to come upon deck for her medicine. Dr. 
Beacu, who accompanied the Coroner, talked 
with the unhappy woman, found her sensible, 
and able to converse intelligently, and is of 
opinion that she died from want of proper care 
and attention. 

A helpless woman has been frozen to death 
upon a ship in the harbor of New York. Some- 
body is responsible. Who is guilty of this 
murder? Is it the Captain, the Doctor, the 
Commission of Emi the owner of the 
ship? It is pitiful to think of the sorrow and 
' suffering of these emigrant ships, and how easy 
it is for the guilty to screen themselves. But 
here is an offense that will not be hidden. Are 
our laws impotent to protect the defenseless ? 
If not, we hope the press will keep this tragedy 
fresh in the public mind until the offender is 
brought to trial and to punishment. 


YOUR DOXY AND MY: DOXY. 


In the time of the Inquisition it was fright- 
ful, it is now happily only very comical, to hear 
a man state his view of a religious question, and 
én, drawing out the full ore rotwndo stop, and 
‘with both harids, both feet, andl both 
all the keys and pedals, éxciaim : 
0.d0m or deny this rule is infidelity begun.” 
comrse it is. It is arrant Infidélity of his 
assertion. But whether his assertion be the 


F 


he chooses with his wife? if 
the judge when he transcends 


and 
as once held to be infidelity of the plain teagh- 
M4 of the Bible. Yet the trath owe y~ 
jeet has been tolerably demonstrated, and the 


ty. To believe in the anti 


Bible js not dischrded. In the. light of to-day. 
it may be shrewdly suspected that to doybt or 

in nei 
veligions faith imperils good is flor 


molt World, a few months 
of Jounson as an 
drunken brute, in comparison with 
‘stignie’s horse was respectable.” 
. deseribed an 
S#warp, the 
"s Cabinet, as 


ing Of the olf sow 
Tt need sirprise no man that the same 


serene Christian, whose life was a public blessing, } members who voted for the 


and whose death is a universal sorrow. 

Wholly withdrawn from what is 
called public life, and every position of 
merely personal advantage, there was no citizen 
of New York @hose name was better known, and 
known only for an ideal probity in al] business re- 
lations, and for the most earnest and unwearied 
practical humanity. He was one of the first Com- 
missioners of emigration, because he knew what 
severe and often repulsive labor the sincere and 
faithful discharge of that duty demanded; and 
therefote he was not content to give his name and 
his money to the relief of the suffering emigrant 
but he gave his heart and hand also. - Could the 
long train of the poor, who knew him as their 
friend, and who, when his sudden death was known, 
came weeping to ask permission to look upon his 
face once more—have known that, once when a poor 
emigrant woman lay ill of ship-fever and neither 
nurse nor doctor would risk their lives in lifting 
her for necessary removal from her bed to a car- 
riage, he quietly took her ip his atms and tenderly 
carried her, they would have known only one of the 
endless services of his practical charity, from which 
no fear of his own safety could deter him. 

But his sensitive sympathy did not impair his 
sagacity. Too finely balanced for extravagance in 
thought or deed, his mind and heart were in the 


as his charity. His practical counsel was as valu- 


standing its real purport. 
bill should be returned back from 
sion. Broomall, of Pennsylvania, introduced a reso- 
to the Committee of Fifteen, 
conferred 


sage As aD 
solving that 
eral U nion; and 


re 
cas not sunder their relations to the Fed- 


to in- 

prerogatives of or to 
make upa conflict withhim. ‘“ Ifthe day ever comes when 
he will find ao su 


January 10 

In the Mr. Wilson offered a petition of the col- 
ored of Savanna anffrage, which pe- 


the House bill authorizing the Secretary 
Treasury to appoint Assistant Assessors 


able as his impulses were generous, so that all who 2 


knew him well and those Whit but seldom met him 
equally bore from his presence an impression of 
manly symmetry and completeness. 

‘fhe death of such a man to those who were 


~ 


second number of this 


1 


: 


} 


Fee 


| 


Mis- 
not in all 000 
Gouse, on motion of Mr. Ra it 
olved the President the United Stater be tequact- 
‘od, if deemed by kim with the 
communicate ty thts copies of all mes- 
proglama and documents, issued by the 


the most favorable conditions. But when the 
ter stands fifteen below zero, such an affair is ter- 
rible. It was in this case that the passengers of 
the propeller M at half- 
past eight on the t of the Sth instant, their vessel 
wen men and mart 
all of them have perlshed but foc the very of two Sandy 
pilots, H Seguine and A. Jones. Yet 
the resene . thing to endertake in the 


TROOPS FURNISHED BY THE SEVERAL STATES 
DURING THE WAR, 


The Secretary of War, in com with 
1€ number of volunteers called the President 
various periods, as follows: 
States. 
New Hampehire............... 
We casas 35,286 
57,270 


i 


4 
i 


; 
q 


ita from an that the total 
ber of men who $400, $300, or 
$100 bounty during the war wad 1 amounting in 
the aggregate to nearly The total 


yp the war were 2,461,000 men, of whom up 
the 16th the L, wes 

ted Governor of New , 

the war on the Government was the lands, 


ala possessions 
ted a value of ove 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tus Feuian excitement in Great Britain received a new 
appeared im double free. Charies 
has been found guilty 


‘ 
51 
bill_had done so misunder- | report shows that there are twelve hundred daughters 
} | Of perdition” in the coucert saloons, and that there ex int 
| in this city and Brooklyn ten thousand places where intox. 
| | icating drinks are sold, over eight thousand of which are 
unlicensed. 
| te govern- GHOUNDING OF THE “MARY A. BOARDMAN.” 
| men those t 
| their be It ia not ant to encounter a onde 
| Voorhees, of Indiana, then called up the resolutions here- 
| tofore submitted ru him, commending the President's Mes- 
| policy. on imet the refusal by Con- 
grote to immediately the fouthern representatives ; 
and was followed by Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, who reminded 
Bingham repelled every intimation that the Representa- Tough sea, he wind meanwhile blowing 
repeated efforts in rescuing the whole crew. y 
. were burled so deep that the hand of resurrection cau: | [iii 
never find them, then God help the President and save | 
him from his friends.” In conclusion he offered the fol- 
lowing as a substitute for the resolution of the gentleman | 
from Indiana: “ Resoleed—-That this House have an | 
abiding confidence in the President: that in the future as nm 
in the will co-operate with Congress im restoring 
and with the other States in 4 
U States lately in insurrection." Under the 
fullest harmony, and his discharge of every busi- | 
ness relation was as wise, unobtrusive, and faithful 
venue. Mr. Sumner said he would vote for the bill on Pennsylvania ...°............. 366,536 
understanding that Mr. M‘Culloch would not on his | Delaware..................... 13,651 . 
» pvatns y, as he had done heretofore relieve the of. Maryland................ cee 49,739 
neatest him is a personal loss not to be measured. , ten regiments of cavalry, 
But to the community jis influence is so vital and | of tufantry, and such forces as shai! 
enduring that it should rather be grateful that be | now 75,860 
lived so long than grieved that he died 90 soon. | gists shall be one Tegiment, to be composed of 
When Ricuarp Cospen died his political oppo- | white Tegin bo composed of colored 
members of Parliament who, though they may not | tiw two years ye War, and who have been dis- 
be present, are still members of this House, are in- | tinguished pacit: Bee: NKWS ITEMS, 
t of of the ca of constit- | tion to ments 
Thus is a familiar biblical phrase that | of: men | 52 compe persons. prov 
r rue, aleo, in a corresponding sense, of some there shall be JSéutenant-G five Major-Gener- nley, 
tle husband is the head of the wife. What its “the larger sphere of society, and of none truer | als, and ten E MG@enerals, who shall have the same | 2el, 
exact sigmificance may be question. | than of Roscar Somber provided by low. | Rev. Leonard Basta, of New 
women, therefore the forve natur- xx beautiful porcelain of Messrs. | that thé previous question was for the regulation of debate the classes excagted from 
j + that mr and K of 895 a and pot for its eusigg The re was re- | nominations the editors of 
ally be in the husban@? Does it mean a URTZ, 
y hich have the C rules.—A. was of them should have been 
drunkard or an imbecile is the rightful arbitrary they he ed on Ways and | antecedents with bis pplication for pardon" 
ruler of that are printed divectly from the negative, 20 | quiz the Of Tevising thé system of in- | The total numbeFof national banks now doing business - 
, he eatlin: and they are then exqui- and throughout the country ie ome thousand six hundred end 
is all with the women he 8 Soe ys to “eal ' y are the miost accurate of if nes, by wide t the tax ou shall be twenty-six. The Controller of ca is not at pres- 
the inferiority of her spouse ? it Mean 52 ne-alélicacy, and ten- | thas the ent granting authority to any new nations! Lanks. 
ithe Ivory. | ath ‘Om motion Te popolasion of Minnescta is eptimeted at 975,000. 
| pe the porgelsin plate upon | be requented, not incompatible condition of affairs the’ chow 
the > riped ‘at to the to and are 
"Tt is, in truth, phrase witieh will Without | Ge which Devin, Clement Parish ote of te At 
be as Yariously interpreted as men’s minds are om pletener ose that webave Mallory, David 8. Yates, or te in contrast with those from 
But that any man should now, and in this a et oe © WHY. sate | he Bena te. Mr. Sumner presented the petition of the General Tillson, Su t of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
cgantry, denounce a doubt of his interpretation progress of photogrr vy. reau in under dates of De- 
of this or of any scriptural passage as infidelity, be Be 
Or doubt of the essential traths of religion, is so “ INSIDE ” offered 
amg the well-meaui ng gentleman who does it ni ohabitan ths Lived States before the 
doubtless be aniazed if he in turn were in this paper, with he as 
evicted of infidelity by the same easy and ab- "The before ine kage proviaic over 
the, The Romish Church would in- Ge. | up, and of Mary. Centre 
orm Rim that his whole interpretation of Chris- to the at- | thee the ground pruvi- bie 
tianity is the beginning and end of irreligion who begin, as every body ‘should, dames Farron and John Irish’ Republic in 
WHILE THE DAYS BY divide onpniaing the Terr che shat city by the no» 
ING part Sher Deve the other to the Territories ed to cowhide him. 
, the days ate ~ ir. Trumbull’s bill to enlarge the powers only the interference of the propel or of the hotel saved 
There are weery souls f Pregdin was taken up. It provides Pollard from a vigorous chastiing. cause of the at- 
While the days are by ; March 3, 1965, shall continue in tack is suppused to be the reast just 
if @ smile we can renew, ‘ores panéil cilerwite provided by law, and shall extend to | scription of the disgraceful shipat! tr in the 
fas mea the Bure © districts and sub-districts, | 
THINGS OF COURSE. le th and | | 
There’s no tis ning 
en: the : 
~ | tire property of the State is not worth quite four hundred 
as an: be rebellion ; of all acts, or. and ainetogn millions of doliare. | Tbe heaviest single itm 
‘ ener Georgians was enancipation their 
four hundred and eighty-six thousand slaves, valved at 
fil the at oF Governors; of aD retarns of | sboat one hundred and ninety-four and a half millions uf 
NOW ABRAHAM LINCOLN as of and legisia- | dollars. 
What ould more happily illustrate the ne- pot 
this the it organ bis | | & 
tw, — felony. has been to ten penal servi 
THe true of a nation are its good men, irs. en the petition of the colored thas the prague of tht tne as 
and neither nor Time can steal ‘The CONGR EDS. Atbod ist Kpisec Shureh of Missouri, for uni- | the increase in the number of amtmals attacked exhibits 
the plain to lf of us in | the Poot we eh Hthdraw our Minister from the ofthe Abhay by the 
every te be | the jails of Arkansas members that Napoleon will péa withdraw sooner or 
ory’ ofered ring | the of Fifteen.—Mr. Stevens and America, fOr the interests of all con- 
ument, like thet of Roarer B.. Matty sedful ent kidnap Phich was adopted, 88 to 17, that at- corned, to and abstain from 
Gentle, Just, and generous; modest, humane, and’ | Woreeeter by Mr. Baldwin, of POLICE COMAISSIONERS’ REPORT. tensive evar kad thin soon cue 
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CULUNEL JUGGINS GOING HOME. 


CHAPTER III.’ 


COLONEL JUGGINS emerged from the office of 
the Somerville Star like an honest blue-bottle 
fly, only he carried away a good deal of the 
cobweb about him out of the den of a spider. 
And very much better the Colonel felt im leay- 
ing it than when he entered its doer. 

When he heard of the investment of Fort - 
elson by the Federal forces, never had the C 
onel been more certain of the rising of the sun 
to-morrow than he was of the repulse and de- 
struction of the Yankees. ‘When the news ar- 
rived that the fort had actually capitulated, that 
the Confederate forces had failed to make a stand 
even at Nashville, it fell upon his ears, and upon 
those of very many like him, more like the tid- 
ings of some great phenomenon, some unprec- 
edented interruption of the laws of nature itself, 
than merely as the news of battle and defeat. 

The instant and most painful impression was 
~—Good Heavens! if we have been defeated— 
we of the South—defeated once, what may not 
happen hereafter? The truth is, the events of 
the war so far had scttled the common mind in 
Somerville, and throughout the South, in the 
fixed conviction of that which had always been 
a decided opinion, that Northern ¢ could 
not stand before Southern. 
Green had been evacuated, but that was easily 
explained ; it was a splendid stratagem to draw 
the Federal troops further South, and so make @ 
total finish of them! 

Future historians will write Manassas as the 
Waterloo of the Confederacy. The cup of 
Southern victory there drunk was followed by a 
degree of intoxication to the South, of a greater 
than which history has no instance. As has 
been said before, the universal opinion at the 
South of Southern invincibility had hardly need 
of any thing to establish it, and Manassas petri- 
fied that opinion into granite certainty. 

_ Nor did the events following Manassas fail to 
increase this certainty, had such increase been 
possible. So thoroughly settled was the South- 
ern mind upon the whole subject that the vague 
news of Northern preparation going on excited 
little or no interest. The same sentiment pos- 
sessed alike the people, the press, and the offi- 
cials—at least, from no quarter was heard a syl- 
lable but to the same note. Any one who had 
hinted otherwise would have been marked as 


but a poor creature, unsettled in his wits by an }- 


absard attachment to the Union, which ought 
to be regarded as traitorous, if it were not so 
heartily despised as contemptible. 

Even the most firm among the Union men 
were beginning to settle themselves down to 
what seemed the will of Heaven—casting about 
to make the best of an inevitable matter. Nor 
is all this to be wondered at, when it is remem- 
bered how sutcessfully all intelligence from the 
North was excluded from the South. By a most 
mistaken policy, the Southern press copied from 
the Northern and European papers, as a general 
rule, only that which was favorable to the South. 
It was more than human to withstand an infiu- 
ence so unmingled and universal. - 

as to the inherent and unchangeable 
right and .wrong of the matter, the minds. of 


Union men were unchanged; but they had be- . 


gun to bow to the thing as to a Providence too 
mysterions to be understood—a thing in which 
nothing remained but submission to the will of 
God—fate, destiny, whatever it was to be called. 
People in the Border States may have been less 
astonished, but to the people of the Statessfar- 
ther South, thunder from a cloudless sky is less 
startling than were the tidings that Federal 
n-boats had actually ron up the Tennessee to 
brence, that’ Fort Henry, was taken, that Fort 
had fallen, that Nashville had capitu- 

jated! ‘Lhe dominant feeling 


** My dear Melen,” Dr. Warner remarked te 


‘ 


his wife, in a calm which had followed one of 
his domestic tempests, ‘‘ you may depend on it, 
and your own clear, strong sense will say yes to 
me in it, truth is much the best plan. Frank- 
ly and truthfully, from the first, with my pa- 
tients is my plan. They have confidence in me 
then; they are sure to follow my prescriptions 
faithfully. ‘There is a mutual understanding 
between us; 1.0 miserable dodging and deceiv- 
ing on either side; and, whatever the result is, 
we at least know that all has been done from 
the start that could be done. The South has 
been grossly deceived by its doctors, 1 mean its 
leaders, from the first.” 

‘* Yes, you always hated Secession,” broke in 
the partner of his bosom, the canal-gates open- 


ing. 

“J was not speaking, just then, of Secession, 
but of the course pursued since then; but it is 
all of a piece. Either our political doctors were 
themselves all deceived, or they deliberately and 
systematically deluded the unfortunate people 
who had been cast into their hands,” observed 
the mild physician. 

‘¢Went ‘it blind, ma,” said Bub, who was 
making a kite on the floor beside his parents, 
and who could not@ossibly have been the child 
of quick-witted Mrs. Warner and not have been 
himself smart. 

** Hold your tongue, Bub!” broke in his mo- 
ther. * Nee thing, Dr. Warner,” she continued, 
‘“you are Not satisfied not to be a whole-souled 
Southern man yourself; you are poisoning even 
the mind of your own child. I have no patience 
with you, Dr. Warner—cool, slow, patient sub- 
missionist you are! The very idéa of giving up 
to those vile Yankees! Before I'd do it I'd die 
a thousand times over! You laugh at old Col- 
onel Juggins, I know; but if he is a coarse, ig- 
norant, old man I only wish to goodness you 
were as hearty in the war as hej He was al- 
ways wondering what Johnson doing, stay- 
ing there at Bowling Green, when he ought 
to have been across the river into Ohio. And 
Davis, and the rest of them, lying there not 
more than twenty miles from Washington, month 
after month, instead of marching right on, tak- 
ing Washington, catching and hanging old Lin- 
coln. Set of cowards! You men are all alike. 
Oh, if I was only a man!” 

What would you do if were a man ?”’ 
asked her impassive 

‘*Do! I'd raise fifty thousand brave men, 
lead them right on into the North, burn every 
house, batter down every town, kill every man 
I could! I tell you,” said thin Mrs. Warner, her 
black eyes sparkling, ‘‘I’d kill and burn and 
cut their throats till they’d be glad enough to 
make peace with us. That's what Mrs. Bowles 
and Dr. Ginnis say. Instead of that, they are 
evacuating Bowling Gften—running away, I call 
it—and Davis there in twenty miles of Wash- 
ington and not going right on! Next thing,” 
continued Mrs. Warner, with bitter sarcasm, 
‘‘we'll read some morning the preciofis news 
that they have evacuated Columbus—even Ma- 


**My dear,” said arner, helping him- 
self to another slice of ham—for they were at 
dinner on the same day as that in which we first 
introduced them to the reader—‘‘ my dear, I do 
firmly believe that if you were a man you would 
succeed vastly better than nine-tenths of Our 
men. But we have to take them as we find 
them. However, if you were a man I would 
havé missed the most active and excellent wife 
in the world, and illé the best house- 
keeper going !’’ 

And it was only the fact; Mrs. Warner was 
the neatest housekeeper in Somerville ; as to the 
other the Doctor lied, and he knew it. 

But it was of Colonel Juggins we intended to 
speak in entering upon this chapter. Slowly 
rode the Colonel home meditating upon the 
news. Lamutn and Lamum’s pije of newspa- 
pers had relieved his mind somewhat, but not 
entirely. ‘There is a certain mysterious assur- 


ance which a fact always carries with it wher- 
ever it flies: you may deny it loudly, you may 
hate it heartily; bat when a fact comes to the 
ear, the mind receives it as such by some mystic 
affinity as a fact—recognizes it by spontancous 
appetite as the palate recognizes its natural food. 
As well as he knew his name did Lamum know 
that the disastrous news from Fort Donelson was 
true. Dr. Peel knew it. Even Colonel Jug- 
gins knew it—acknowledge it? no—yet none 
the less every body Knew it to be true. It was 
as if the sun had varied from his path. Gra- 


cious Heavens, what might not be the next. 


news! 


Somehow, before he alighted from his horse. 


at home—some five miles from Somerville—all 
Lamum’s consolation had been dissipated from 
his mind, and the ugly news remained in all its 
hideous reality. The Colonel. belonged to one 
of the three classes into which all slave-owners 
at the South may be divided. As a representa- 
tive man of this class let us say a word or two 
in regard to ghe Colonel. ; 
Tom Juggins was the son of a rich Tennessee 
planter. There had been six or cight children 
in all, but what with being thrown from-unbroken 


colts, and cholera morbus from eating green wa- . 


ter-melons, and chills and fevers, one by one all 
the children had died except Tom. As to him, 
he doubtless owed his special strength of consti- 
tution to the fact that he had been suckled from 
his very birth by a negro ‘‘mammy.” In that 
mammy’s cabin passed the days of his infancy, 
his. mother being a confirmed invalid, and his 
father having an unfortunate habit of spending 
in town and in intoxication pretty much all the 
time eduld s from field and cotton-house- 
On the earth floor of his mammy’s house Tom 
learned to walk, and around the chicken-coops 
in front of it were spent his first hours of play. 
In her way never child had a more loving mo- 
ther than Tom had in his mammy, preferring 
him, ag she decidedly did, to all of her own dark 
brood. And a very paradise of chijdhood Tom 
had of it; permitted to get as dirty as he pleased, 
very little washing, and no switching whatever. 
Nor was his childhood less auspicious as it ad- 
vanged into older years. With a troop of little 
blacks at his heels he haunted the calf lot and 
stable-yard, worrying the calves, riding the horses 
to water *‘ bare-back,” hunting and eating all 
the eggs. With his allies to back him did he 
stone the cats and the birds, clip the tails and 
ears of the puppies, kill the snakes, paddle in the 
spring, and climb the trees. Among his sable 
associates, too, did he learn and practice many 
a vice peculiar to their semi-savage nature and 
easily ingrafted into his. ° | 
In due time Tom was sent to school ; yet it was 
very tittle Tom learned. What with playing 
truant, and ‘* barring out” the schoolmaster, and 
holidays occasionally, and idleness all the time, 
it was very little Tom learned beyond reading, 
writing, and the beginning of ciphering.... 
The rest of the story is soon told. After a 
outh of breaking horses, and swimming and 
unting, and accompanying the cotton-wagons 
occasionally to the nearest city, and frolicking a 


little at weddings and corn-shuckings, Tom fell: 


in love with and married a neighbor’s daughter, 
and settled down. The death of his parents not 
very long-after devolved the “* Place,” with all its 
negroes, on his hands, and Tom went to work 
ginning cotton and selling it ‘as his father# did 
before him. The old log-houases m which his fa- 


ther lived did well enough for him. ‘True, he. 


did once take a notion to build, had vast quan- 
tities of stone and sand and lumber hauled for 
thg purpose ;-but something or other turned up 
to postpone the matter, and-there the heaps of 
materials continued to lie, an admirablé Turking- 
lace for snakes, laying place for hens, and play- 
mane weg for the swarms of little: negroes, till 
winds and rain and towering weeds had made a 
medieval ruin of the whole. 
Year after year in a row of wretched cabins 
did Tom, now Colonel Juggins, continue to live, 
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as contented in his house as any band in his lit- 
tle inferior hut hard by. He had become accus- 
tomed to bobbing his head ‘in passing through 


the low doorways, to walking over the rolling _ 


puncheon planks which composed the floors. As 
to the roof, a clap-board or two could be nailed on 
in half a minute to keep out the worst of the rain, 
and a rock or so, with a handful of mad, cculd 
close up the worst of the cracks between the 

of the wall. Abundantly able to build a stately 
mansion, the Colonel saw little in his limited 
travels to awaken desire for any thing beyond 
what he already was so accustomed to. Besides, 
the Colonel was fat, 

_ And so rolled the years by with Colonel Jug- 
gins. Hardly would he do as a specimen of 
the terrible slaveholder of excited imaginations. 
Such there are, but not of that class was this Col- 
onel. His dwelling was first cousin to the worst 
which any slave on the place occupied. His 
clothing was rather inferior than otherwise to 
the Sunday suits of his men. As to his daily 
food, it was about the same in house and in hat. 
Very often, in fact, was Mrs. Jugging glad 
enough, when company unexpectedly came, to 
borrow of some of their ‘‘ people” the honey, 
poultry, eggs, or butter with which to cke out 
the dinner. 

True, the Colonel voted and his hands were 
denied that inestimable happiness; byt, then, the 
Colonel knew very little more at last about the 
principles-voted for or against than they would 
have done. The Colonel, having all the respons. 
ibility and bother of the *‘ Place,” was, upon the 
whole, much the least happy man on it, and, as 
to his religious principles, if he‘was a church- 
member, so was almost every one of his grown 
hands, and they had the opportunity of receiving 
just as much and as good reéligious instruc 
from Sabbath to Sabbath ag he. 

There are two othér classés of sla 
each as distinct from the other as his is from 
both. The Yankee ownér of slaves, Mr. Neely 
for instance, and the aristocratic sla 


Colonel Ret Roberts‘as a specimen. Of them 
we will speak hereafter. I am alt er un- 
willing to say that the Coloriel’s is the largest 


class, the base of: the pyramid, because I am not 
entirely certain that it is so. : 

What I’ve got to say is this: why can't 
just stay at home where they are; mind t 
own matters, and let us alone.” 
Juggins’s opinion in regard to the war. She 
always mentioned it at table when company*Was 
present and the war the topic. With herit was 
a plain,~common-sense solution of the wiiole 
matter, embracing the whole thing efttirely and 
**We are not going where they 
live, and bothering them! Why can’t they let 
us alone !” 

But sitice the Yankees would come South 
‘“‘with theit guns< and things,” Mrs. Juggins 
yielded to the necessity of sending Tom, their 
it Was’ an faving. the 
it was an on. preci ving t 
chickens driven out of 
but not very dangerous. Often had Mrs. Jug-. 
gins heard the plan saggested of building a wall 


-around the South, over which*+ne Yankee was 


ever to intrude. It was intended as metaphor, 
but Mrs. Juggins adopted it as high}y feasible. 
The fact is, Mis. Juggins was‘ the, duplicate of 
the Colonel. Had you been introduced to the 
Colonel, and an liour after met his wife in a 
store,,say for the first time, you would have said 
on the spot: There is Mrs. Juggins, and I 
know.it!” Both bore in weight. abogt the same 
relation’ to two hundred. ponds, Both had the 
same large, red, goodshumored-country face. It 
was little education Mrs. Juggins*had when she 
married, and she certainly, had .seen time for 
nothing except the the negroes 


That was Mra. ~ ! 


and of her fast coming; fast going too, as for’ . 


that, children since that ‘event. Except an al- 
manac, & Bible, and. a hymn-book or two, there 
‘was no reading in their house save the 


Of those that he took the Colonel decidedly 
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preferred his religious paper, which, while it | 7 


yarve him all the news of his church, gave him 
also Secession in its moral andgreligious aspect. 
But, ye Heavens! why is it that the mere say 
so of a mortal has-so much more weight and 
force when printed than it has when only spoken ? 
No mistake about that paper! | 

Never in his life could the Colonel read a 
paper, or any thing else, except aloud and very 
slowly. In consequence of this his wife managed 
to get her’ news without much trouble on her 
part. Every syllable was believed by the Col- 
onel as he read it, ang by his wife with a double 
faith, because of the fact that it came to her 
from the lips and backed by the comments and 
assurances of her husband. If angels are per- 
mitted to hover over mortals, one would think the 
very tongues of such visitants would have strug- 
gled to speak out and apprise this poor Colonel 
Juggins and his wife of the enormous falsehoods 


which they fed upon thus from day to day with |- 


such.a pitiful, implicit belief. “But-no; the Col- 
onel and his wife then in their cabins were but 
representatives of millions at the South—millions 
willing to know and to do the right, yet so sys- 
‘ tematically, so awfully, so utterly blinded! To 
keep them apprised of the arts by which they 
were deluded would have withheld the heavenly 
guardians from all the enjoyments of bliss in 
unintermitting activity. Ah, how even angel 
bosoms must have heaved to smite with flaming 
swords the guilty authors of the gigantic delu- 
sion! How patient isGod! And if the inhab- 
itants of heaven know what goes on upon earth, 
largely must they be partakers of this attribute 
of the.divine nature—else would heaven cease 
to them to be heaven, at least so long as earth 
~ continues to sin and to suffer beneath it. 

It was an immense relief to Colonel Juggins, 
as he entered the door of his house, to find 
Brother Barker there. Pete Shehan had as- 
sisted him in regard to Fort Donelson for a time 
as he rode into town, Lamum had cheered him 
a little for the moment, but Brother Barker was 
- worth more than all besides. Pete, Lamum, and 
the rest were all very well,, but what Brother 
Barker said fell on the ears of the Colonel with 
all the weight of religious truth. From his earli- 
est recollection the Colonel had been accustomed 
to receive as certainly true what his‘ preacher 
said whether in the pulpit or out of it. Besides, 
Brother Barker proved all he advanced from 
Seripture itself. To doubt Broth Barker's con. 
clusions was irreligious, and the Colonel hadn't 
been a ‘‘*member”’ for thirty years now—class 
leader, steward, and all—to do that! 

‘And what do you think of this last Fort 
Donelson news ?” asked the Colonel, immediate- 
ly after saluting his guest, and making himself 
comfortable by seating himself in a hide-bot- 
tomed chair and tilting himself back in it against 
the wall. 

** As I see you do, Brother Juggins—paintul, 
painful intelligence,” replied the preacher. 

*¢ You believe in it, then ?”’ asked the Colonel, 
slowly and with a sinking heart. 

** Believe in it? Certainly Ido. There isn’t 
the least doubt, as I can see, but the Federals 
are in possession of Donelson and Nashville, 
Tuscumbia and Huntsville, too, for what we 
know !” 

‘* Well, you take it easicr like than | can,” 
said the planter, with a gloomy brow. 

‘“‘Why not, Brother Juggins? It .is of the 
Lord, isn’t it? Besides, what do I care, and 
what ought you to care about Donelson, Nash- 
ville, and the like, when I know and when you 
know what the end of it all is certain to be? 
Why, Brother Juggins, whatever I expected of 
a worldling I didn’t expect it of you. A man 
out in the world, now, I wouldn’t be surprised 
at, but you!” And the preacher was as cheer- 
ful as his host was gloomy. 

‘‘T was hopin’ strong it wasn’t true,” said che 
planter, after some time. ‘‘To me it s’ unds 
mighty bad, no use tryin’ to hide it.” 

** And that after all you know on the subject, 
after all the talk we've had! Well, Brother 
Juggins, you must pardon me saying it, but I 
am surprised and grieved,” said the preacher. 

‘‘Surprised at what?” asked the planter. 
“ Bad news is bad news, I suppose.” 

‘*Strange; human nature; well; oh yes, of 
course; ought to expect it at last,” mused the 
preacher, with his head down on his bosom as if 
in soliloquy. ‘*So many thousands of years ago 
it was those Jews talked the same way! At it 
the instant they heard Pharoah’s chariots rat- 
tling behind them. Very first sound of the 
wheels they forgot Moses, forgot God, forgot 
every thing except that Pharoah was after them. 
Umph! Well. Yes.” 

“‘T hadn’t thought of it exactly that way,” 
said the planter, accepting the reproof humbly, 
and seeing consolation in it. 

‘‘Did I ever say we would escape some fight- 
ing. some being defeated before we got through ?” 
asked the preacher—* tell me now, Brother Jug- 
gins.” 

- **You did at the firset, as I mind,” said the 
planter, with a thoughtful brow. ‘‘ Christian 
Israc] you know we were. Baldwin, he made 
; that plain in his book. Abraham driv out from 
his father’s house, our forefathers driv of God 
over the ocean, God's special people in both 
cases. Thirteen tribes settled in Canaan, thir- 
teen colonies settled in America. Some of them 
tribes split off from the rest, some of our States 
split off from the rest, too. And, you mind, 
when Secession first started, come to think of it, 
you proyed from the Bible there would be no 
fight, not a bit. God wouldn’t let that fool son 
of Solomon fight the tribes that split off even 
when he wanted to. There was goin’ to be no 
fight, no fight at all! God himself would inter- 
pose to hinder, yousaid. And it did look mighty 
plain.” 
‘But. Brother Jugcine—" heean-the pre 


“it’s as plain as any part of the Bible. 


‘¢+In one moment, Brother Barker. 
studyin’ over it, and I want to speak about that 
Christian Israel idea while I remember. I’ve 
been wantin’ to ask you; it don’t seem to gee 
like. In the Bible the tribes that split off were 
all except two; in our case it’s the fewer num- 
ber has split off from the larger number. Then, 
and this-hurts me worst, the tribes that split off 
were the ones that sinned against God in the 
thing, that became worse and worse, that went 
to—what did ever become of them ?—while the 
tribes that they split off from remairied the fa- 
vored people of God, had Jerusalem, and the 
Temple, and all. I tell you, Brother Barker, it 
was all very pretty when yon first look at it, 
but the more vou study into’ it—there was that 
about there being no fightin’ permitted of God 
between the tribes when the break-up took place. 
I declare, for one man, I don’t understand it!” 
concluded the old planter, somewhat testily. 

‘¢ Brother Juggins,” said the preacher, grave- 
ly, ‘do I understand you to say that you have 
studied Baldwin’s book from end to end, deep- 
ly, thoroughly ?” 

‘‘ No, Sir,” said the planter. ‘‘It’s near three 
inches thick, that book. I only skimmed over 
it—a little here and a little there.” 

‘‘T really do not think, Brother Juggins,” said 
the preacher, in a tone of expostulation, ‘that 
you ought to decide so upon what you say your- 
self you never studied to the bottom.” 

‘‘ Well, perhaps so,” said the planter, as he 
remembered how ponderous was the volume in 
question, and how very little he had mastered 
its contents. ‘* But there was not one syllable 
about Secession in the whole book, I know that, 
any how. It was’ Monarchy and Democracy 
that was to fight the battle of Armageddon in 
the Mississippi Valley. Not one hint about Se- 
cession !” | 

And Colonel Juggins was not the only one 
who had puzzled over the book in question— 
** ARMAGEDDON, OR THE UNITED STATES IN 
Propuecy.” You saw the thick and well- 
thumbed volume on every shelf during the two 
or three years before Secession. 

‘** Brother Baldwin was mistaken about that,” 
consented the preacher. ‘‘ But he has found 
out his mistake, and, they say, is lecturing like 
wild-fire every where setting people right. I 
believe as certain as I do my own existence those 
prophecies in the Bible about the South and our 
Confederacy. I'll talk with you any day about 
them as long as you like. No man, at least no 
Christian man, can study those prophecies and 
say they don’t have reference to the Confedera- 
cy. But we won't talk about that,now. Broth- 
er Juggins, will you favor me with a Bible ?” 

The Bible was found, dusted, and brought. 
Mrs. Juggins drew still nearer with her knitting. 

‘* Brother Juggins,” said the preacher, after 
he had found the place in the large, well-thumbed 
Bible, and putting on his pulpit manner as an 
Episcopal clergyman would put on his gown, 
‘*you often say you are a plain man. Well, 
you can understand a plain passage in the Bi- 
ble—”’ 

‘That passage in Timothy?” inquired the 
Colonel. 

knuw we've been over it often before,” 
said the preacher, “‘ but we can hardly have too 
much of the Bible, I suppose. This book was 
given to guide us. Brother Juggins? Sister 
Juggins?”” Very solemnly. The persons in 
question nodded a hearty assent. ‘‘ Now list- 
en,” continued the preacher, and he read, in a 
slow, solemn manner; ‘It’s First Timothy, sixth 
chapter. ‘Let as many servants as are under 
the yoke count their own masters worthy of all 
honor, that the name of God and his doctrine 
be not blasphemed.’ Next verse isn’t so much 
to the pint. Next is: ‘If any man teach oth- 
erwise, and consent not to wholesome words, 
even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
the doctrine which is according to godliness.’ 
That is, any thing against slavery he’s just been 
speaking about. ‘He,’ that is, _— Abolition- 
ist, ‘is proud, knowing nothing, but doting about 
questions and strifes of words, whereof cometh 
envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, perverse 
disputings of men of corrupt minds, and desti- 
tute of the truth, supposing that gain is godli- 
ness.’ 

**Now let us hold on one moment,” said the 
preacher, closing the book, with his finger in 
the place. ‘‘I just ask you, Brother Juggins, 
Sister Juggins, isn’t all that a description of the 
Northern people—the Abolitionists ?” 

I suppose it is,” said the planter for self and 
wife. 

‘* What I say,” added Mrs. Juggins, ‘‘is just 
this. Why can’t them people stay at their own 
home, mind their own business, lot us alone? 
be ain’t goin’ up where they live to trouble 
them.” 

“Exactly, Sister Jnggins. But here’s what I 
want to get at,”’ continued the preacher. ‘“ This 
is the Word of God we're readfng. It says all 
that of the Northern people plain and clean. 
Next it-tells us exactly our duty toward them— 

Listen :” 
and the preacher opened the Bible again, and, 
running his finger under the passage, read, very 


slowly and with prodigious emphasis, the rest 


of the verse, ‘‘ ‘ From—such—withdraw—thy- 
self!’” 

“Yes, just so; that was your & 
Secession. I can’t see how an 
clearer from Scripture than 
planter. 

‘Wait a moment, ‘Brother . 
throagh yet. I want to ask 
tion. Do you suppose ever sominunds a 
man or a people to do any thing and then‘ pdn- 
ishes them, or permits any body else to punish 
them, for doing it?” 

No, Sir!” said the planter. 

‘* Well, we are beginning to sec our way out, 
then. As von well know. Brother Jnggins, the 


on about 
g can be 
”" said the 


Yah 


| 


I’ve been ' South was only obeying this direct command 


of God in withdrawing itself from the North 
and setting up for itself. A man is stone-blind 
who don’t see that our Secession was the com- 
mand of God. And here you are talking to me 
about Fort Donelson and Nashville,” continued 
the preacher, becoming greatly excited, “‘ fright- 
ened by the pursuing Egyptians, exactly like 
those Jews were, as if God did not command us 
to leave, as if God was not going with us in 
leaving! He lets Fort Donelson and Nashville 
be taken just to prove us and to try us, as he 
said to the Jews, and I’d like to know how we 
‘are standing tke trial. He gave us that great 
victory at Manassas just to show us, in a way 
we couldn't help seeing if we was to try to, 
that God was with us. But what’s the result? 
People forget God, say we did it all ourselves ; 
we're waxing fat and kicking, and now He is 
letting ds be whipped a little just to show who 
it is that raiseth up one and casteth down an- 


_ other.” 


“I liked mightily what you said in your last 
sermon, Brother Barker,” remarked the plant- 
er, after a pause of rumination ; ‘‘all that about 
the hearts of the kings bein in the hand of the 
Lord to turn about as he pleased. Only I wish 
England and France would make haste and 
show some of it. ‘Them Powers have been just 
goin’ to acknowledge the Confederacy every pa- 
per I've read since we set it up; somehow they 
hain’t done it yet—” 

‘‘ Brother Juggins,” interrupted the preach- 
er, in a sad tone, ‘‘it was hard to wean you from 
your old notions about that old Union in the 
first place; it was like drawing your eyc-tecth, 
you know; and now that you are on the right 
track it is awful work to keep you to it. It’s 
true, we have been acknowledged by England 
and the rest before now, if we only knew it, or 


to look to them so much. Trusting in Assyria 
and going down into Egypt will be just our sin, 
as it was the sin of God’s other peculiar people. 
I tell you now, we’re going to get it worse and 
worse from the North till we learn to trust only 
in the Lord. I believe you know I've had some 
experiences in religion—real, warm experiences ; 
you want to know what is my strongest experi- 
ence now—the religious feeling which happifies 
ine most ?”’ 

The planter and his wife looked up expect- 
ingly. 

‘*It is that we here at the South are God’s 
chosen people. Promises of Scripture have come 
out to me plain before now; but I just tell you 
this, nothing in the lids of this book has ever 
stood out from the page so plain to me as that. 
The North has gone off into Free-Loving, Gar- 
risonism, Mormonism, Spiritualism, and that 
worst and blackest of all kinds of infidelity— 
Abolitionism. There was some religion there 
once ; but that makes it worse — it’s apostasy 
the North has fallen into, deep-reaching, Wide- 
spreading, universal apostasy—and God has just 
given them over toit. But he has rescued the 
South—he has called us out. If there’s one 
single ism here at the South J never saw it—not 
even Universalism. Talk to me! Can’t you 
see that you may as well give up all the Bible if 
you give up what it says on our side? God on 
our side? The God J worship is! He to help 
those people who have apostatized from him ! 
I’m as certain this day he’s on our side as I am 
there is any God. As a just Lord he can’t help 
those people—can’t do it! Look at the Jews! 
Don’t you see how he punished their enemies 
with sword, fire, pestilence, famine, and the 
like. If those poor, miserable, blinded Yankees 
only knew it—the ruin that is coming upon them 
from his hand! I never felt to pray for a re- 
vival in my life as I’ve felt to pray for their 
defeat and destruction. It’s the Lord in me! 
Ever since they broke up our Church there in 
New York, in the General Conference of forty- 
four, the Church South has been praying and 
praying for this Confederacy. Glory to his name, 

e has heard our prayer! For one, I'll trust 
him for the rest!” 

But it would be unreasonable to suppose we 
can record all that Brother Barker said. A 
small, pale man was Brother Barker, with thin, 
lank, black hair combed back off of his low and. 
narrow forehead. Were you to see him ina 
crowd his small and stooped form promised lit- 
tle of the tremendous powers of speech possessed 
by him. There was a peculiar thickness and 
heaviness,about his eyelids which gave an addi- 
tional aspect of dullness to the man. Yet, let 
Brother Barker get fairly into the stand, and 
fully under way in a sermon, brighter and 
brighter grew his eyes, faster and faster flew his 


could deliver them." Like most of his denomin- 
ation, the disruption of his Church in 1844 had 
begun in his bosom an alienation of feeling from 
the North which had steadily increased ever 
since disruption had followed in the other de- 
nominations; but Brother Barker’s Church was 
decidedly in the lead, as it was the first in the 
agitation. 

Pe not a member or minister of the 
Charch itself dreamed how deeply and thorough- 
ly it wasJeavened in the matter. The act of Se- 
cesion re an earnestness and intensity of 
aliepation in the denomination to the North 
hich | the Southern politicians as much 
“as if fed tiem. Bishops, presiding elders, 
it was a powerful organiza- 
og ‘to the work—in their eyes a religious 
work. As with every religious body the feel- 

. Was deeper and stronger than any merely 
Feetcal body of men ever know. Even the 
ted ‘politielans saw themselves utterly 

ty the almost frenzied zeal of such 
men as B: other Barker. It was not only heart, 
it was soul these threw into it. And no one can 
estimate the immense power exerted by such 


men in all‘the denominations at the South. 


soon will be; lut, don’t you see, it’s wrong in us° 


arms, and words rushed to his lips faster than he | 


_ Accustomed to receive as religious truth eve 
thing coming from such a source; impressed, 
and which is far from being the popular feeling 
in regard to the politicians, with the disinterest. 
ed, heart-felt sincerity of their spiritual guides : 
aware of the moral purity, too, of these, nv 
wonder the masses of the South were so moved 
by the unceasing cfforts of their ministers. No 
one at all familiar with the South but knows 
that the Southern clergy accomplished more for 
Secession than all other instrumentalities com- 
bined. By far the ablest arguments and the 
most eloquent appeals for Secession were from 
ministers; and what the mass of inferior minis- 
ters lacked in ait eloquence in the pulpit 
and by the press they more than made up by 
their universal, incessant, and eager influence 
during the week, and the power of, at least, 
their public prayers on the Sabbath. 

Assuming as impregnable that theological 
foundation for slavery which the last thirty or 
forty years has seen evolved from Scripture, 
those among the Secessionists who were beliey- 
ers in the Bible planted themselves thereupon 
as upon rock—making thereupon and therefrom 
their confident appegl to God for success. And 
since the universe afforded no other conceivable 
ground to stand upon in the matter, the pious 
were not the only ones to avow this as thei: po- 
sition. Multitudes who never opened the Bible 
had awful reverence for this One divine inctitu- 
tion if for no other decreed therein. Avowed 
infidels, too, accepted eagerly so much of Sacred 
Writ as proved slavery right, even though they 
scouted all the remainder as fable. snd it is a 
fact worth recording, that, as a universal thing, 
the right and the wrong of ‘the whole movement 
settled down, amidst a thousand side considera- 
tions, unanimously into this. The abiding of 
the appeal made to God in battle upon this 
point, in case it was decided against the institu- 
tion, was a contingency which never entered the 
mind—no anticipation of or provision for that. 
History furnishes no instance of men more ab- 
solutely confident of the aid of Heaven. The 
nearest parallel to their confidence in history is 
seen in the case of the Zealots in Jerusalem at 
its bloody fall. Ah, direst of all infatuation to 
count with such confidence that Almighty God 
is upon our side when He is—not! 


THE BONE MAN OF HOSTONIC. 


Is a recess beside the great west door of the 
church of Hostonic, in Bohemia, stood for many 


generations a gaunt skeleton, its skyll drooping on 


the breast, and the hands folded as though in prayer. 
Immediately before it was the tomb of a noble fam- 
ily once residing in the neighborhood, but now ex- 
tinct. 

The strange attitude of the skeleton fixed the 
idea in the popular mind that the Bone Man prayed 
without ceasing to a dead weman who lay in the 
vault before him. Several times was the skeleton 
removed from its niche and buried under the grecn 
sod in the church-yard, but on the following morn- 
ing those who came to early mass saw the grave 
open and the turf folded back, and within the sacred 
building stood, as before, the white Bone Man with 
drooping head and folded hands, at the vault door. 
And well might he be condemned by the judgment 
of God to stand thus, year by year, before the tomb, 
for long ago he had been a lawless knight, fearing 
not God, nor regarding man, and he had come in 
his wanderings to Hostonic, where he had seen the 


‘Lily of Hostonic, the only daughter of the noble- 


man who then inhabited the castle whose ruins are 
now the haunt of the owl, and he had brought the 
Lily to shame and to an early death. When the 
old lord in anger slew him his corpse would not rest 
in its grave, but rose, and stationed itself at the 
head of the tomb, with the dim eyes fixed on the 
sepulchral stone which hid the Lily, and there he 
awaited his release. The corpse became a skeleton, 
centuries rolled by, and still that release had not 
been effected. But one morning those who went 
to church found the niche empty, and the skeleton 
had crumbled into a little heap of gray dust. How 
this was effected I will relate, as the Bohemian 
peasantry tell the tale. 

One night there was uproar in the tavern of Hos- 
tonic; three brothers, with their pockets full of 
money, had been drinking and gambling all day, 
and purposed continuing the same amusements all 
night. Their drunken shouts and laughter con- 
tinued till long after every house in the village was 
closed and every light extinguished. 

They were waited upon by a servant girl who 
had been deserted by her husband, and who had but 
lately, for the first time, become a mother. By her 
poverty she had been driven into service. Many a 
rude and ugly joke at her expense was made by the 
tipsy men, but she remained silent, modestly and 
patiently waiting on them without speaking more 
than was necessary. 

As she came out of the cellar with full pitcher, 
one of the brothers said to her, laughing: 

** Well, my girl! I suppose you are Lusy making 
clothes for the baby, eh ?” 

** Ah, Sir!” she replied; “I have not the mate- 
rials of which to make them; would that I had! 
The poor little lamb will need them, indeed !” 

‘“*T'll tell you what,” said the second brother, 
shaking his head drunkenly; ‘you must earn the 
money to buy them, and the cradle, too.” 

“Only too willingly, Sir!’’ 

“Well, I don’t mind giving you the money,” con- . 
tinued the thoughtless fellow; “if you will do 
something for it.” 

** Any thing which is not beyond my strength,” 
sdid the girl, eagerly, as her cheek flushed with 
hope; “‘tell me what I am to do, and I will de it.” 

** Nothing very difficult, my girl, no-thing ve-ry 
dif-fi-cult,” quoth the intoxicated man; and then, 
with a burst of laughter, he said, looking round te 
his brothers for applause, ‘‘ you shall fetoh me the 
‘skeleton which stands at the-éhureh door! 
_ she shall do that, sha'n’t she ; and we will pay 
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The maid recoiled in horror; and her cheek 
blanched. 

“Qh, Sir!” she said, faintly, ‘‘do not make a 
mock of.me in my misery, and tempt God with such 
profanities '” 

But the other brothérs praised him who had made 
the offer, and drawing their purses from their pock- 
ets they poured out thalers and groschens, and 
made of them a small pile in the middle of the 
table. 

‘*There!” shouted they, ‘‘fetch us the Bone 
Man, antl you shall have this as a baptismal gift 
for your brat.” 

The poor girl trembled in every limb; she looked 
at the money and then at the red, heated faces of 
the drunken men, and she knew not what to say. 
That little pile of silver would, indeed, be a god- 
send to her—but at what a cost was it to be won? 
She thought of the gloomy church-yard, and the 
solemn church, shrouded in darkness, and of the 
skeleton standing in the wall niche before the tomb. 

‘*Come, vou must not be long making up your 
mind,” said the eldest of the brothers; ‘‘ we do not 
make such offers more than once.” 

‘¢ Let me have two minutes to decide,” she begyed, 
looking once more at the money, and then, flying to 
her chamber, she bent over her little.one and kissed 
it. ‘Any thing for thee. my poor oné?” she sighed ; 
“and if it be a sin, may God in His mercy pardon 
me.” Then, after Niatving l herself, she re- 
turned to the parlor vine re do what thé three 
men requ 


As she left the tavern all was dark, a keen wind | 


blew over the country, beneath a still, star-spangled, 
cloudless sky ; 
houses, and tossed the autumn leaves about in th. 
square of the little town. The church stood on a 
rise; as the young woman approached it her heart 
beat faster. 

She opened the gate as the eveninz 
bell tinkled ; she stood still, and recited her ‘* Ave 


“Maria” with fervor, then stepped out of sight, to 


allow the sexton to return without observing her. 
The okt man, bent double with age, went coughing 
from the grave-vard to his bed, and she remained 
alone among the dead. For some moments a strug- 
gle raged within her; she shuddered at the prospect 
of what she had to do, and felt uisposed to return 
to the inn, but love for her bate prevailed, and she 
walked up the path leading to the chufch door. 

And now there was a feeble glimmer in the east, 
and the new moon peeped above the horizon; and 
she shuddered as she stepped into the shadow of a 
mulberry-tree which grew in the church-yard. 

She turned the handle of the door, and the latch 
flew up with a noise which was echoed through the 
vaults and aisles of the church. A feeble, rosy 
glow from the lamp burning before the Blessed Sac- 
raiment gleamed on the altar, but a white moonbeam 
through a low window fell along the west wall, 
bringing out the skull and folded ton wlan as frosted 
silver, in strong relief Chou. pf the 
recess in which stood Man ae Bic 
As the frightened girl looked on the dahden it 
seemed to her as though the fleshless mouth moved 
in prayer, and as though a blue flame fickered in 
the eye-cavities. 

The girl summoned up all her courage, grasped 
the skeleton, flung it upon her back, and ran through 
the church-yard, passed the gate, flew with her fat- 
tling Toad across the market-place, dashed into the 
tavern, cast the Boné-Man on the table, and, sink- 
ing on ‘to a bench, burst into a flood Of tears. 

A silence fell upon those in the room; all looked 
with a shudder at the heap of bones, and then with 
astonishment at the girl. Even the brothers 
recoiled from the skeleton as it before 
them ; the courage of the maid amazed ; they 
had reckoned on her turning baek at the chutch- 
yard gate, and had calculated on joking her on the 
failure of her courage. 

But the eldest, staggering to his feet, said: ‘I 
tell you all, the lass has well earned her money. 
She shall have it, and sit down by us and have a 
drop of something to warm her too.” 

In the mean while the girl had somewhat recoy- 
ered herself, and she was called to the table to give 
an account of her expedition. But she, still pale 
with fear, only replied to their questions with: - 

‘“*God saved me from any thing very terrible; 
but, as I carried the skeleton, it seemed to me as 
though some one were following. Not for any money 
would I do it again.” 

‘** But what is to be done with the Bone Man?” 
asked one of the brothers ; “‘ he can not remain here, 
and I daren't take him back.” 

‘“* Nor I,” said the second. 

“ And I am quite gyre,” hiccoughed the third, 
‘that I couldn't walk ae far.” 

“The skeleton must go back, that is 
said the first: *‘we shall get into trouble 
found here.” <« 

‘‘Then let her who brought it take it back,” 
thundered out the second with an oath. 

The maid, shuddering at the thought of having 
to make the horrible expedition again, exclaimed, 
‘*That was not part of our agreement. I have kept 
my portion of the contract, and you have said your- 
self that I have earned the money.” 

‘*So you have, my girl; so you have, undoubt- 
edly,” said‘the fellow, “but hang it! we don’t 
want to have a skeleton lying among our glasses, 
and under our very noses, while we are making 
merry. I'd take it myself to its proper Pe yee 
my legs steady enough, and my 


We will give you more money, nit a 
the Bone Man in his old position 


itive,” 
if it is 


Charch.” 
Oh, Sir!” gasped the maid; “ 
deed! I swore that I) would | 


this again for the love 
**Nor shall you, 


but this will I p 

own, and I will pay 
babe when it is old pee. 4 to go 
call these comrades here to 


shall not be u bered in 
The maid looked with trembling at the hideous 


it wail.d among the éaves of the | 


object which spraddled across the table. Her breast | 
heaved she fulded her hands in prayer and closed 
her eyes. The agitation of her feelings, and the | 
battle of conflicting passions, were clearly traceable 
on her countenance. Suddenly her face became 
calm. 

‘* Ag you wish,’’ she said, resolutely , — it is God's 
will. Yours be the sin, and you will have to an- 
swer for it.” 

As she spoke she tifted the clickering frame of 
bones, and slung it on her back. Firmly grasping 
her load, she went forth into vhe night. and none 
ventured to follow her. 

Would you know the cause of the girl’s courage ? 
As she had prayed, an idea shot into her brain as 
an inspiration from God, that she should dedicate 
her child to the church: she took the thought as a 
revelation of Divine will, and vowed there and then 
to offer her little one to God, if He would protect 
her on her expedition. 

She traversed the market-place with Ler clatter- 
ing burden, and began to ascend theghill, scarcely 
hearing the rattle made by the bones, for.ahe hac 
become used to the sound. 

. But as she neared the grave-vatd the weight of 
her load became greater und greater, and the bur- 
den bowed her down. This she did not observe at 
first, as her senses weie in a whirl of confusion, 
but, at the lvch gate, it became so evident that she 
was filled with overwhelming horror. In Crossing 
the church-yard she sank repeatedly to her knees, 
all but prostrated beneath the load which seémed 
fo weigh a hundred-weight. ft was with & deés- 
that she scrambied Into the chuteh, 
the niche, and tried to shake off her awful 
bit With un:peakable hoffor she found that 
this Was now beyond her power, for the fingers had 
interlaced upon her bosom, and the arms held her 
as in a vice. 

A voice like the moaning of wind through distant 
trees rushed into her ear, and a chill breath stirred 
over her cheek. 

‘*T will not let thee go till thou swearest to ob- 
tain pardon for me from her below. Descend into 
the vault and pray for me.” 

‘Every hair 6n the poor girl’s head stiffened, and 
a cold sweat broke out upon her brow. She shiv- 
ered as a leaf in the wind, and was unable to articu- 
late a word in reply. 

‘“* Wilt thou do my will?” asked the voice, and 
the maid felt the hands tightening their grasp, and 
heard the creaking of the bone fingers against each 
other. 

“*T will!” gasped she in her deadly fear. The 
fingers fell apart with a click, and the burden slipped 
from her shoulders. She turned and looked at the 
skeleton. A dim and phantom life seemed to ani- 
mate its countenance ; there was an expression of 
unutterable eagerness in the fleshless face, and a 
shiver of anxiety vibrating through the bony limbs 
The jaws stirred, and the same strange voice rushed 
into the girl's ear. 

‘* Lift the stone from the vault door, and go 
down the steps. You will find at the bottom a 
woman in black, sitting in her coffin, by lamplight 
ne ing a bogk Plead with her for pardon. Till 

oe he me I can find no forgiveness witn God.” 

The maid obeyed. She lifted the slab from its 
plate by the fron ring § which was riveted into it ; it 
rose at her touch, and disclosed a steep flight of 
store steps. 

With swimming brain the girl descended into the 
vault. At the further end burned a dim flame. A 
soft cool air breathed over her cheek. As she 
reached the lowest ‘step she looked round. The 
vayit” was was cépatious, with groined roof supported 

huge drtitis of otanhemme pillars. A feeble 
sine irfadiated it. On all sides were stone cof- 

ns With armorial bearings sculptured upon them. 

On some lay withered wreaths of flowers, on others 
corroded swords or helmets. The light by which 
all this was rendered visible proceeded from the 
small saffron flame of a lamp suspended in the cen- 
tre of the yault over an open sarcophagus. There, 
draped in black, in her stone coffin, with her pale 
face supported on her hand, her head surrounded 
with a garland of faded roses, sat a woman reading: 
out of a large book which lay open on her lap The 
maid approached her with vacillating steps, and 
bent the knee before her. Not a motion in the sol- 
emn reading figure. The white face was not raise:|, 
noi the shadowed eyes lifted from the pages of the 


k. 

With faltering voice the girl besought forgive- 
ness for the Bone Man. ‘ No answer. The womai 
in the coffin seemed to be unconscious of the pre~- 
ence of a living being before her. More earnest!; 
pleaded the maid, her heart beating, and a dee) 
anxiety to obtain the knight’s release, filling her 
compassionate bosom. She called to the woman's 
remembrance her old love for the knight, the Weep 
sorrow which he had red bo ad agés, 


standing deprived of 
The reading womamahook her ole without rais- 
ing her eyes. 

With awl heart the girl retraced her steps, de- 
spairing of obtaining able from the lady in the 
vault. At the the Bone Man 
bathed in pp el pression pf agon. 
wit 

I 

“She bas igen you, ” answered the maid, 


ina ly audible 


h: ve obtained my 


pale é 
mained unmoved : cil ld she reat tn the grest 


hook without rai-ing her eyes to the weeping peti- 
tioner before heir and only at intervals shook her 
herd. An hour passed thus; the girl clasped the 
rim of the sarecophacus, and writhed in the vehe- 
mence of her suppliration on the pavement. There 
was ne change in the pallid woman, save that the 
wreath about her temples had shed its withered 
leaves, and had broken into tinv fresh buds. 

Faint and weary, despairing of success, the poor 
girl again retraced her steps to the upper world. 
The skeleton was at the top, leaning forward in 
breathless eagerness, and gray fear spread over its 
ghastly face. 

*‘ Has she forgiven me ?” 

_ The maid sally shook her head. 

‘ Back again,” moaned the strange voice ; ** with- 
out you I can not obtain pardon. If you can not 
procure my release I am accursed forever. Quick! 
midnight is tong past, and all must be decided be- 
fore ceck-crow.” 

The trembling bprty hands were wrung in bitter- 
nes#@f distress. 

Once more the maid descended. The same scene 
was re-enacted. Again -he supplicated, and again 
for all answer si obtained was tha shake of the 
pale woman’s head. The girl had pleaded by the 
name of every thing sacred, and had fa.led, she 
seemed to have nothing left by which to plead ; 
but, with her head on the cold tloor in the exhaus- 
tion of her hope, she asked for pardon for the knight 
in the name of her own little new-born babe. 

At the word the great book was closed, the pal- 
woman Idoked up, and a flush ran ‘over her face, 
the wreuth of roses around her head burst into a 
glorious white flower, filling the vault with exqui- 
site fragrance. 

‘* For the sake of thy little babe he is pardoned,” 
said the woman. Then she sank vack in her cof- 
fin, the great book fell closed on her breast, the lid 
shut down with a clash, and the lamp went out. 

The maid hurried above with joyous heart, guided 
by the patch of silver which the moon cast on the 
topmost step. 

‘* She has pardoned you!” she cried, as she saw 
the white face gleaming down to her. 

The voice which replied was soft as the murmur 
of a summer breeze among the corn. 

‘“You have done well in asking in behalf of an 
innocent child. I in my life spared not innocence, 
aud God sentenced me to find no rest till in the 
name of an innocent child I could obtain release.” 

The skeleton knelt toward the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, before which burned the sanctuary lamp. 

‘*dzlory be to God!” he said, and extended his 
fleshless arms, and his jaws moved in prayer and 
thanksgiving. 

The girl looked at him, Kneeling in the glory cf 
the moon, and a sweetness and calm settled over 
the face, divesting it of all that was dreadful. 
Softly and almost imperceptibly he seemed to melt 
away, with the peaceful and beautiful expression 
on the uplifted countenance steadily brightening ; 
and when the crowing of the cock rang out sharply 
through the night air the Bone Man of Hostonic 
was a little heap of dust. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Darkness Visis_Le.—Two individuals were iuveighing 
against the bad lighting of Brooklyn. ‘It's infamous!"’ 
exclaimed one. “ Why, look at that gas. I declare it's 
quite black." “ Yes, you maysay, lamp-black,” rejoined 
his companion. “And too,” as quickly added 
the first denunciator. And the witty pair disappeared in 
the gloomy distance la . It was evident that with 
them, at least, the brightness of their humor made some 
amends for the darkness of the streets. 


A young lady who was asked by her friends whether it 
was true that she was en to a certain gentleman, 
replied to each one, innocently, ** Not as yet." 


THE Great Wall of 
China. 


Licat LitesaTureE—The books of a gas company. 


What proof is there in the Bible that Pharaoh waz a 
carpenter ?— He made Joseph a ruler. 


EXoLusivE.y To Pater shou!d 
be the size of a Spiritual Magazine ¥--- Medium, of courae, 


SIGNS OF WINTER 


When you think that you don’t know whether the ie. 
bell has been rung or not. 

When it strikes you that your watch is at least ten 
minutes fast; and so if you get up when the minute-hand 
is “ata quarter to” youll be in capital time, 

That if you could only be taken out’ ved *obe washed 
and dressed in a second by machinery, you mp mind 
getting up. 

That another five minutes’ sleep will make you all right 
for the day. 

That it’s three minutes fo the half-hour, and you'll get 
up exactly at the halt-hour. 

That it’s just one minute past the half-hour, so you'll 
get up exactly at the thirty-five minutes. 

That as five minutes won't make much difference, say, 
get up at the quarter punctually. 

The fotlowing considerations will alzo lead you ‘to the 
conclusion that the winter has come at last: 

That you can’t get up without hot water. 

That you don’t think that water is quite hot. 

That he had better bring a little more water, please, 
and take care it’s quite hot. 

‘ That you can’t get up until your clothes are all ready , 
or you, 

That a little snooze while James is bringing the clothes 
(and while he fetches some more hot water) will do you all 
the good in the world. 

a when you do get up you won't be a second drese- 


in 

That you'll get Gp in exactly two minutes from now. 

That (the two minutes having passed) you'll just settle 
what you're going to do to-day, and then grt up. 

That, if that’s the first bell, you've plenty of time; and 
if it’a the second, it's no®good hurrying up now, as you're 
late any how. 

The consideration that is generally required before mak. 
ing a move out of bed is in itself a pretty sure sign of the 
presence of winter 


Tae Heieut or Goop-Breeptve.—The giants Chang 
and Anak, it is said by those who know them, are must 
estimable persons, and mdeed we must allow that every 
one looks up to them. 


SIGNS. 
When 4 cat prepares to wash its face, it is a sign that 
one in the house will shortly receive a licking. 
If « woman cuts her nails every Monday it is lueky for 
her husband. 
To etroke a green-eyed cat with a white spot on her 


nose is lucky, and heavy purs will be the consequence. 


To havg sixteen warts on the left hand is a -igu that 
you are unfortunate. 

To take the. gridiron down from the nail where it-i 
hanging, with the left hand, is a sign that there will be a 
broil in the kitchen. 

If you are in a house and hear a baby cry it is a sign of 
marriage—or if it isn't, it ought to be. 


The Scientific American has an article on ‘* Water a 
a direct agent in the production of milk.” We beli. ve & 
evidence in this case is unquestionable, 


What would you take, my man, to carry s messagu 
for me from here (the Fulton Ferry-inouse) to the Croton 
Reservoir Y” asked a gentleman of a laborer the othe 
morning, at the same time polling out his purse. *> Faith 
Sir,” replied the man, “an’ if I'd do it at all for ye, J% 
take the Fifth Avenue Omnibis !” 


The following ia a verbatim et literatim report of the 
evidence given in a magistrates’ court by a negro ma: 
named Doctor Joues, who accused another begru war 
named Washingion vot stealing his wateli: 

**I'se name Doctor Jones—name *o ‘cause old marter 
named Doctor. I was settin’ in de shop: my watch h. ne 
ing on de wall. Dat nigger (poiuting to Wa-hingtum) con : 
in, sot down, got up, went out, and de watch was di - 
missed. Dat's all I know about it.” 

Gon. BY a Crepitos.— Why should every 
named William '—Because Bil Bills run up 60 


LOCKS. 
What lock frequently represents union without unity: 


— Wedl 
_ What lock is most in request among physicians ?—Locb- 


JV hat lock must be looked for out of doors and on th» 
nd ?— Hemlock. 
What lock is generally lost in the decline of life ?—Loc: 


of hair. 


A QUESTION FOR RIFLEMEN. on. |. When 
many points does it make? 


ighter 


Domestic ARCHITECTTRE.—Houses are run up ina fe. 
weeks by landlords, and run down by tenants ever 1 


— 


Tue Catrie PLacuk In [RELAND.—The p we 
gret to inform our readers, has broken out Tri 
bulls—several of which, driven jocularly into conversatic 
have fallen dead among the audience. To prevent t 
spread of the disease the Lord Mayor of Dublin has « 
dered that * The tune the old cow died of’ shall aot 
played in any public thproughfare. 

A gallant captain of 5 whaler took for his sacito, “Bh 
ber forever.” Sha’n't,"” said his widow, re-marrying. 


WATERFALL VENSUS FALL ON ‘THE ICE. 
on yout back, did you?—Well, do as I do— borrow wate: 
| fom one of the girls—makes a capital fender!” 


Warr GEST. 
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EASTERN TERMINUS OF BUTTERFIELD'’S OVERLAND ROUTE, ATCHISON, KANSAS. — 
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(SKETCHED BY M. MERRICK.) 
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SS 
BUTTERFIELD'S OVERLAND MAIL-COACH STARTING OUT FROM ATCHISON, KANSAS.—{Saetonep py WiiuiaM M. MERRICE.] 
as 
if ‘ 
‘ut DRIVING ,THE FIRST SPIKE ON THE ATCHISON AND PIKE’S PEAK RAILROAD. 
if 
= 
\ \ Peete 
OUR ARTIST'S TRIP ON THE OVERLAND ROUTE—“COUNCIL OF WAR’ ON THE Turopone R. Davis.) 


Janvary 27, 1866.] HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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BANKING-HOUSE, DENVER CITY, COLORADO—MINERS BRINGING IN GOLD DUST.—[Sxercnuep sy Turopore R. Davis.] 


. intense ular interest. One of these things is | Route is also attractingjattention to the route itself. | railway line from Atchison to Pike’s Peak. This 
JOURNEYING ON THE PLAINS. the Pacific Railroad project, in which there is now ; And, finally, the raids of the Indians upon parties | proposed railway line, together with that from As-» 
THERE are many things which at this time draw | so lively an interest—the route proposed for that | journeying by this route across the plains have | pinwall to Panama, which we illustrate?en page 
our attention toward the GRAND OVERLAND SraGeE | road being very nearly identica# with the Overland | added a tragic interest to thesubject. We publish | are characteristic of the energy andenterpsies 
Rovte across the plains of Kansas, Colorado, Utah, | Route. The recent trip of Speaker Co_trax and | on this page and on page 56 several illustrations | the American people. 
and Nevada, to California, making it a subject of | his party “across the continent” by the Overland | relating both to the mail route and to the proposed The Eastern Terminus of Borrerriecp’s 
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Overland Stage Route (of which Bex Hotirpary 
is sole proprietor) was removed in 1861 from St. 
Joseph to Atchison. This latter place, the outmost 
post of our Eastern railway system, is situated in 
the northeastern corner éf Kansas, along some bro- 
ken bluffs on the west bank of the Missouri River, 
500 miles from St. Louis, and 20 miles below St. 
Joseph, the metropolis of Northern Missouri. It 
comit anicates with St. Joseph and Leavenworth by 
railway ; is the head-quarters of the Overland Stage 
Company, and is also one of the chief points on the 
border for the transhipment, from cars and steam- 
boats to wagons, of all sorts of stores bound to the 
mines of Colorado, Idaho, Montana, and Utah. 
Atchison is pre-eminently the border town of the 
West, and is memorable for its eonnecua@@with the 
It was firet-eettled 
by border ruffians of the worst type. with Sagixc- 
FELLOW at their head. New England proved too 
much for the ruffians, however. and one tine morn- 
ing Atchison awoke a Puritanic town, having gone 
to bed the.night before with strong Southern pro- 
clivities. The town has prospered ever since. 
The daily line of the Overland Mail Route leaves 
Atchison at 8 o'clock a.m. This line employs over 
one hundred coaches, about one thousand horses, 
five hundred mules, and seven hundred and fifty 
men. The distance of the entire route, before it 
meets the projecting arms of the California railways 
at Placerville, is about two thousand miles. To 
Denver @ity #he distance is ¢ix hug@red miles, and 
is accomplished in ° Stages of about ten 
miles each. Jt takes five Gays to reach Denver, 
twice that time to make the journey.to Balt Lake, 
and seventeen days to read Placer City, California. 
_ The Indians have negfie-@ueh-hayet-oofhe Plains 
during the past year that Seed for has 
been very scarce, and the Gonipeny bas 
been very much crippled on this agpqnat, making 
the grain with which hofges some eight 
doilars per bushel. The O¢mmpany 4s also lost 
about half a million in bpfldings, gmiin, antl stock 
by the Indians, and another thalf agilllion, proba- 
bly, from the diminished recegpts in Gonsegnence of 


raids by “‘the noble red men of the forest.” -Upon_. 


General Conner devolves the important duty of 
taking care of the Indians on the Plginps. Among 
the limited number of troops of his command are 
two regiments of infantry, all from the rébel army. 
They cheerfully re-enlisted into the national army, 
calling themselves ‘‘ galvanized Yankees.” was 
only iast spring that General Connor's protection 
was extended to the Overland Route.. 

The Butterfield Overland Dispatch coaches are 
frequently exposed to an encounter with the In- 
dians. An event of this kind took place in No- 
vember on the route between Chalky Bluff Station 
and Denver. Information had just been received of 
depredaiions and murders committed on the Smeky 
Hill route by a band of Indians supposed to be 
Cheyennes, under the lead of ‘' Fast Bear,” when, 
on the 23d of November, the Overland Dispatch 
coach left Chalky Bluff Station with a small escert 
of cavalry. Among the passengers were General 
Brewster and our special artist, Mr. THEODORE 
R. Davis. 

The coach reached Monument without any ad- 
venture, and left that station on the morning of the 
2th, accompanied by an ambulance under the 
charge of Surgeon N. C. Wurprpie. So little dan- 
ger was apprehended that only an escort of eight 
men was consi lered . three of whom were 
in the ambulance with WurPPLeE, while five mounted 
men rode in advance of the coach. The coach had 
nearly reached the next station when the ambu- 
lance driver took a short cut, which did not pass the 
station but which joined the main road a mile fur- 
ther on. The encounter which followed is thus de- 
scribediby the Times correspondent : 

**When within fifteen hundred yards of the station, Mr. 
Davis, of Harper's Weekly, diseovered that a squad of fif- 
teen Indians were down on us. Heat once gave 
the alarm apd opened on the red skis with his Ballard 
rifle, which performance was immediately imitated by 
General Mr. Hagsmmouck, and Your Own, Mr. 
Perrin doing duty with his revolver from the outside of 
the coach. As we were all armed with Ballard guns, we 
drove the party off quite as fast as they came, two of them 
bearing tokens of our in the shape of curivurly 
shaped cones of lead. The driver of our coach*was not 
wanting in pluck, but quickly drove his team to the sta- 
tion. We left the coach at once, and discovered that an- 
other party of Indians had rushed in among the horses and 
mules that were grazing near, stampeding them. One of 
the stock-tenders had started at the first alarm to jratlicr 
the mules that were grazing near the etation: one of tlic 
Indians discovered him and gave chase just as we got out 
of the coach. Mr. Davie discovered bim-and started w it! 
his riffe to help the stock-tender. The imdian drove an 
arrow at 


the berder, fortunate! when a bul- 
let from Mr. Davis's tifle Linke 


and the Indian at the The wtenk-tender 
was saved but the stock-yame,ead it five be- 
longing to the cavalry stationed at rri- 
son-sonsisted of ten men of the Cav- 


. Dive of the men ‘were eway-one Bufialo hu 


“Jn the mean time the ambulance was pursued by 
sdme fifteen or-twenty Indians, and the four caval- 
rymen weredispatched toiteassistance. The party 
in the gibbidance.dfter-a brave skirmish, Jeft their 
wacorand retreated toward the cavalry sent to their 
aid, and thus¢scaped with safety. The whole party 
now browght together numbered twenty-one men, 


_all well armed, but they were surrounded by In- 


dians on all sides. In this critical- situation: they 
resorted to a bemb- proof which the.garrison at 
Smoky Hill Station had dug in the hill-side, where 
they determined to await th arrival of the Govern- 
ment train with its strong infantry escort, due the 
next day. No serious : tempt was made by the 
Indians upon this bon v-] reof, and the next day 
the Government train art wved, and after a slight 
skirmish with the red m.n the whole party pro- 
ceeded on to Denver. 


Denver is the leading town of Colomidopand dies |; 
a 


under the very shadow of the 
‘ew miles north of ike’s Peak 
of prairie schootiers,”es the 
‘n our sketch are called, givethe 

ance of activity. And, indeed, the oF 
iness transacted in Denver is wonderful. w 
small number of inhabitants is considered. 
BANKEING-HOUSES are crowded with miners in all 
sorte of costume, bringing the'r bags of ‘‘ dust” to 


| exchange for greenbacks, the dust being sold at so 
much per ounce. It is not an uncommon thing for 
bushels of gold dust to accumulate in the safes of 


the principal bankers. 


* PEACE ON EARTH.” 


By THOMAS HUGHES, M.P. FOR LAMBETH. 


Tue last time that the season of ‘ peace on earth 
and good will to men” came round, the great strug- 
gle between the free and slave powers in America 
had not yet come to death-grips. Here, at least, 
many people still believed that the Southern States 
could not be subdued, and were sure sooner or later 
to establish their independence, and a new polity 
which would act for the rest of time as a health cor- 
rective to the dangerously popular institutions and 
ideas of New England. The year bas passed, and 
the great revolutionary epic of our time has.closed. 
Perhaps some of us may still stop short of Mr. Sew- 
ard’s triumphant summing up‘ ‘‘ Death,” he says 
in his yearly address to his fellow-citizens at Au- 
burn, ‘death has removed his victims; liberty has 
crowned her heroes ; humanity has crowned her mar- 
tyrs ; the sick and the stricken are cured ;, the sur- 
vivine combatants are fraternizing ; and the coun- 
try—the object of our just pride and lawful affec- 
tion—once more stands collected and composed, 
firmer, strogger, and more majestic than ever be- 
fore, withetit one cagse Of dangerous discontent at 
home, and without @n enemy in the world.” We 
may think him-seggewhbat too hopeful in the breadth 
of his assertions, and may have our fears that it may 
take a g@nemation yet to weld again into one broth- 
erhood all the Stakes of the Union. But, when he 
predicts so fearlessly that ‘‘under next October's 
sun he shall be able, with his fellow-townsmen in 
Auburn, to rejoice in the restoration of peace, har- 
mony, and gnion throughout the land,”’ we can not 
but own thatearlier prophecies of his, which seemed 
at least as raéh, have been fulfilled almost to the 
letter. In any case, we do all willingly now admit, 
and honor, the marvelous energy and constancy 
with which the great game has béen played out by 
the American people. As one of the many English- 
men whose faith.in that people never faltered during 
the contest, | do most heartily rejoice to see that 
all classes of my.couptrymen are at last not only 
ready to. apprédiate, but hearty in their appreciation 
of, what bas been done for iteedom in America in 
this revolutionary war. Iam sure that we now 
only want further knowledge of facts to bonor our 
kith and kin across the Atlantic as they deserve to 
be honored, for the glorious sacrifices which they 
made of all that was most precious and dearest to 
them in a struggle upon which not only their own 
life as a'nation, but the future of at least one-third 
of the world, was at stake. 

In this belief, I think that Christmas is the right 
time for bringing out into somewhat clearer light. 
a side of the drama which has not been as yet fairly 
presented to us here: I mean, first, the strain on 
the resources of the Northern States while the war 
lasted; and, secondly, the heroism of the men of 
geittle birth and nurture, who, so far from shbrink- 
ing from the work, and fighting by substitute (as 
was asserted by some of our leading journals), took 
at least their fair share of all the dangers and mis- 
eries and toils of those dark years. 

First, then, as to the people’s work ; and, highly 
as we may value the men who have come to the 
front, and whose names as soldiers and statesmen 
are now known over the whole world, we must 
acknowledge that the true hero of the war is, 
after all, the Ainerican people. In proof of this I 
will take one or two of the Northern States, and 
look for a moment at what the call was which was 
made on them, and how they answered to it. 
Let us look, as a first instance, at the smallest in 
area of al] the States, and the smallest in popula- 
tiow of all the free States. Little Rhode Island, at 
the census of 1860, just before the breaking out of 
the war, contained a population of 174,620. As 
usual in the Eastern States, the females consid- 
erably exceeded the males, and of the latter there 
were 82,304 altogether. Up to December 1, 1862, 
—that is to say, in less than two years from the 
first call of the President for troops—Rhode Island 
furnished 14,626 men to the army and 1400 to the 
navy, or almost 1 in 5 of her total male population, 
and, of course, far more than that proportion of her 
men of fighting age, between 18 and 45. In the 

first enthusiasm, when the call for 500,000 men 
cdime in the summer of 1861, the quota of Rhode 
Island was 4057, and she furnished 5124. I do not 
give the later returns, because there appears to have 
been a darge number of substitutes among her re- 
cruits after 1862, and ] have no means of knowing 
whether these were or were not natives of the State. 
There is no need to overstate the case, and I should, 
on every account, shrink from doing so. Rhode 
Island, though the smallest, is tenth in rank of all! 
the States as a producer, and her people are conse- 
quently rich and prosperous. If, in the later years 
of the war, they found substitutes in large numbers, 
it must be, at the same time, remembered, that they 
contributed more largely than any other State, in 


proportion to numbers, to that noblest of all chari- 

But Englishmen will very likely say, ‘‘ Give us 
an instance of any bat a New England State: they 
are exceptional.” Let us take Indiana, then, cone 
of the mighty young Western sisters, a community 
scarce half a century old. A stronger contrast to 


ber, 102,688 soldiers, be- 
sides a militia home-guard when her frontiers were 


threatened. When Morgan made his raid into the 
State 60.000 tendered their services within twenty- 
four hours, and nearly 20,000 were on his track 
within three days. I do not happen, in this case, 
fo have the later returns, and so must turn back to 
New England, to the old Puritan Bay State, to give 
one perfect example of what the American people 
did in the great struggle. 

Massachusetts, at the outbreak of the war, beld 
a population of 1,230,000 or thereabouts, out of 
which there were 257,833 males between the ages 
of 15 and 40. The first blood shed in the war 
against the slave power, as in the Revolutionary 
war against England, was Massachusetts blood. 
The 6th Massachusetts was fired on in the streets 
of Baltimore on April 19, 1861, and had to fight its 
way through the town, losing 4 killed and 30 wound- 
ed in the operation. Well, the number of men 
demanded of Massachusetts during the war was 
117,624. The number furnished by her (reducing 
all to the three years’ standard) was 125,437, being 
a surplus over all calls of 7813. Besides these 6670 
were mustered in answer to a call for three months’ 
men in 1864, which were never credited to her by 
the Government. Look at the meaning now of 
this other fact, that she has actually sent more men 
to the war than are now to be found in the State 
liable to do military duty. How does this tell as to 
wear and tear of the human material in those South- 
ern campaigns? The last agsd@gsors’ return gave 
these at 133,767; while the total number who 
served (including three and nine months’ men, and 
not adhering to the three years’ standard) was 
158,486. Opt of these how many does the reader 
(who has probably heard more or less of “ stopping 
the war by prohibiting emigration from Ireland,” 
and of ‘‘ New England hiring foreign mercenaries 
to do the fighting”) think were foreign recruits? 
Just 907. This does not include men born out of 
the States, but resident or naturalized there before 
the war broke out. These latter, however, I sup- 
pose, could not come within the definition of foreign 
mercenaries; and of foreigne iving in America 
during the war, Massachuse nlisted, as I have 
said, 907 out of 150,000. While on this point, I 
may add that the most reliable statistics as to the 
whole forces of the North show that of native-born 
Americans there were nearly 80 per cent., of nat- 
uralized Americans 15, and of foreigners 5 per cent. 
only, in the ranks. 

I can honestly eny that I have chosen these 
States at hazard, and that a scrutiny of the re- 


haps equal in population this metropolis with its 
immediate suburbs; while one of them alone act- 
ually sent to active service, in the four years of the 
war, an army equal in numbers to the total volun- 
teer force now under arms.im Great Britain. Rhode 
Island is not so populous as Sheffield ; and in eight- 
‘ten months she armed and sent South 15,000 of her 
citizens. I know'that England in like need wouki 
be equal to a like effort. Let us honor, then, as 


they deserve the people of our own lineage to whom 


the cali has come, and who have met it. 

I need scarcely pause to note how the Northern 
people have paid in purse as well as in person. 
Let one instance suffice. In 1864 the assessment 
of Massachusetts for taxes to support the general 
government amounted to fourteen millions, every 
fraction of which was collected without :mpedi- 


ment or delay. Add to this the State taxation, | 


and the amounts contributed to the Sanitary Com- 
mission and other organizations for distributing 
voluntary contributions in support of the war. and 
we should reach a figure almost exceeding belief. 
I have no means of stating it accurately, but am 
quite safe in putting it as high as 25.000,000 dol- 
lars, actually raised and paid, by a State with a 
population less than half of that of our metropolis, 
in one twelvemonth. 

And now for my second point—the example set 
by the men of birth, wealth, and high position. 
Here too I feel sure that a few simple facts, taken 
at hazard from the masg,which I have under my 
hand, will be more than enough to satisfy every 
just and generous man among my countrymen, 
and I am proud to believe that, whatever our prej- 
udices may be, there are few indeed among us to 
whom such an appeal will be made in vain. 

I have said above that the mass of materials is 
large, I might have said unmanageable. It is, in- 
deed, impossible to take more than an example 
here and there, and to bring these out as clearly as 
one can in the limits of an article. Let me take as 
mine a family or two, with some one or more of 
whose members I have the honor of friendship or 
acquaintance. And, first, that of J. Russell Low- 
ell, the man to whose works I owe more, personal- 
ly, than to those of any other American. It would 
be hard to find a nvubler record. The young men 
of this stock seem to have been all of high mark, 
distinguished specially for intellectual power and 
attainments. Surely the sickle of war has never 
been put more unsparingly into any field' First 
in order comes Willie Putnam, age 21, the sole sur- 
viving ton of Lowell's sister, a boy of the highest 
culture and promise, mortally wounded at Ball’s 
Bluff in October, 1861, in the first months of 
the war. while in the act of going to the help 
of a wounded companion. At the same bitter 
fight his cousin, James Jackson Lowell, aged 24, 
was bedly hurt; hut, after a short absence to 


‘Tell my father I wae@reasing the line 
of my company when hit,”. Jast. mes 
sage home. had been first in,bis.year at, Har- 


‘Mr \Motley, at Boston, in 1861. 


-| apepial nosice, fram. the fact- that the 


thor-of. the ‘| History of the Dutch Repablic” had 
been 20 lately living among us, and.was 80 well 
known and liked here. The group of officers who 


received those colors were the very jeunesse dorie 
of Massachusetts—Quincy, Dwight. Abbot, Are 
sou, Russell, Shaw, Gordon, Savage, Perkins. Such 
a roll will speak volumes to all who have any ac- 
quaintance with New England history. Those 
colors have come home riddled, tattered, black. 
ened ; but five-sixths of the young officers have 
given their .ives for them, and of the 1000 rank 
and file who then surrounded them scarcely 150 
survive. This by-the-way. I refer to the muster 
because Robert Shaw was among those officers—a 
name already honored in these pages, and another 
nephew of Lowell's. Shaw’s sister married Charles 
Lowell, of whom more presently. We all know 
how Robert Shaw, after two years’ gallant service 
accepted the command of the first black regiment 
raised in Massachusetts (the 54th); how he led 
them in the operations before Charleston, and was 
buried with his ‘* niggers” in the pit under Fort 
Wagner—the grandest sepulture earned by any sol. 
dier of this century. By his side fought and died 
Cabot Russell, the third of Lowell’s nephews, then 
a captain of a black company. Stephen George 
Perkins, another nephew, was killed at Cedar Creek; 
and Francis Dutton Russell at one of the innumer- 
able Virginian battles. 

I pass to the last on the list, and the most re- 
markable. . Charles Russell Lowell, the only broth- 
er of the James who died ‘‘ dressing his line,” was 
also the first scholar of his vear (1854) at Harvard. 
He had visited Europe for health, and made long 
riding-tours in Spain and Algeria, where he became 
a copsuipmate horseman. On the day after the 6th 
Massachugetts were fired on in Baltimore streets, 
Charles Lowell beard of it, and started by the next 
train to Washingten, passing through Baltimore. 
All commupication between the two cities was sus- 
pended, bat he arrived on foot at Washington in 
forty-eight hours. In t’ ose first days of confusion 
he became agent for Ma sachusetts at Washington, 
and brought order out ci chaos for his own State be- 
fore joining the army. His powers of command 
and otganig gained him rapid promotion. He 

distinction in the Peninsula cam- 
Antietam, was se- 
standards to Washing- 


in the winter of 1862. He was placed in command 
of the cavalry force which protected Washington 
during 4h dark days of 1868. © In Sheridan's brill- 
iant campaign of 1864 he commanded the cavalry 
brigade of four regular regiments, and the 2d Mas- 
sachusetts volunteer cavalry. He had thirteen 
horses shot under him before the battle of Cedar 
Creek, on October 19; was badly wounded early in 
that day, and lifted on to his fourteeth horse to 
lead the final charge, so faint, that he had to give 
his orders in a whisper. Urged by those round him 
to leave the field, he pressed on tg the critical point 
of attack; and himself led the last charge which 
ended one of the most obstinate battles of the war. 
It is the death of this nephew which wrung from 
his uncle the lines which occur in one of the last 
“ Biglow Papers,” published in one of last winter's 
numbers of the Atlantic Magazine— 
‘‘Wut's words to them whose faith and truth 
On War's red techistone rang true metal ; 
7 Who ventured life, an’ love, an’ youth 
' For the gret prize o' deth in battle? 
To him who, deadly hurt, agen 
- Flashed on afore the charge’s thunder, 
“— with fire the bolt of men 
hat rived the rebel line 


‘**Ta’n’t right to hev the young go fust, 
All throbbia’ full o’ and gra 
Leaving life’s paupers dry as dgat 
To try and make b'lieve 7 9 
an’ that world eo far 
Lef for us loafers to grow grey in.” 
He died next day of his wounds, leaving a widow 
of twenty, himself not thirty. The Gazette, in 
which his commission as general was published, 
did not reach the army till after his death. Sheri- 
dan, with the generosity which most of the great 
Northern captains have shown, declared that the 
country could better have spared himself, and that 
there was no one quality of a soldier which he could 
have wished added to Charles Lowell. 

My first example, then, gives us one family, in 
which there was no soldier in-1860, losing ei 
young men under thirty in little more than three 
years’ fighti 

Ihave mentioned the name of Motley above. Let 
us see how it fared with his circle. He has as- 
sured me more than once that of his own imme- 
diate family there were fewer than the average in 
the ranks; but he had at least five near relatives 
serving—three Lothrops, one of whom was killed 
io Louisiana, Major Motley, badly wounded in Vir- 
ginia early in 1864; and Major 6° am another 
highly - distinguished graduate of Harvard, who 
served through the whole war, and has now re- 
sumed his practice as a barrister. Miss Motley 
married Captain Ives, a gentleman of fortune in 
Rhode Island, who was traveling in Europe when 
the war broke out. He volunteered into the navy, 
commanded the Potomac fiotilia, and accompanied 
Burnside’s expedition to North Carolina, where he 
contracted the illness of which he has since died. 
His cousin Robert Ives, also a man of large fortune, 
volunteered into the army. and was killed at Antie- 
tam. I believe they were the two last men who 
bore the name of | ves in their State. 

The name of Wadsworth is better known here 
than most American names in consequence of its 
English connection. The head of the family was 
a country gentleman living on his estates at Gene- 
seo, in New York State, up to 1860, with a tamily 
of three sons and three daughters. At the news of 
the. attack on the Union troops in Baltimore he in- 
stantly ahartered a steamer, loaded her with pro- 

| and.eent her up the Potumac—a most time- 
ly aid-to the capital. He acted as aid-de-camp to 
‘M‘ Dowell, and was his rigiit-hand man in the Bull 
| campaign, his ‘‘ youngest as well as his oldest 

: was made a general soon afterward; and, 
after several campaigns, was placed in command at 


Washington. His reputation as an officer had now 
become such that at the beginning of the last cam- 
paign every corps commander of the Army of the 


iF | 
| 
| | 
ok 
| 
ran 
i maining free States would give a yery similar re- 
sult. And now let ns consider what that result is. 
Hii 
is 
| 
| 
80 
‘ig 
if 
Rbode Island could scarcely have been found. In- 
Giana, in. possessed 8,161,717 acres of. im- 
proved farming land; Rhode Inland 
sister. we find | dere may remember theaccgunt; which rpprint- 
of re to in the Times and other papers, of the. presenta- 
59. On the Blat of Decem- 
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Potomac applied to the War Department to have 
him with them as brigadier. He was killed in the 
Wildernesa in the last advance on Richmond. His 
three sons have all serve, the youngest having en- 
listed at sixteen. Thus every man in the family 
served; and the only married daughter is the wid- 
ow of ‘Colonel Montgomery Ritchie, one of two 
brothers, both of whom served with distinction, 
one to the sacrifice of his life by the same subtle 
disease which struck down Captain Ives. 

I could go to any length, for my acquaintance 
with Americans is ‘large, and I scarcely know a 
man who has not lost some relative in the war. 
But, apart from one’s own acquaintance, there is 
scarcely one of the famous Colonial and Rovolution- 
ary namee which has not been represented. The 
Jay s, Adamses, Schuylers, Livingstones, Van Rens- 
selaers, have not failed their country in her second 
great need; and have fought well, and worked hard, 
though the present holders of these honored names, 
mostly quite young men, have not had time to re. ich 
their ancestors’ places. The bearers of great names, 
I take it, do not get such a start in the States as 
with us at home. A descendant (a grandson, I be- 
lieve) of Alexander Hamilton, however, became a 
general, whileseveral of his cousins remained in low- 
er ranks. Colonel Fletcher Webster, only surviv- 
ing son of Daniel Webster, was killed in Virginia. 
Perhaps the man who excited most the hopes and 
martial enthusiasm of Americans in ‘he first months 
of the wur was Major Theodore Winthrop, a descend- 
ant of the famous Governor John Winthrop, scholar, 
traveler, poet, athlete, who was killed at the disas- 
trous battle of Great Bethel, June 10,1861. Ason 
of General Porter, who was distinguished in the last 
war with us, fell as a colonel in the spring campaign 
of 1864. Even the families famous, as yet, for 
wealth only have not shrunk from the fighting; 
one Astor, at least, and Cuttings, Schermerhorns, 
Lydigs, and others, having held their own in the 
volunteer ranks. 

Or, let us come to names more familiar than any 
othor Transatlantic ones to us—the Boston group. 
Longfellow’s young son (Charlie, as I hear all men 
call him) has managed to fight a campaign, and get 
badly hit in Louisiana, at an age when our ea 
are thinking of their freshman’s term at Oxf 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (junior), poet, artist, G 
scholar, virtuoso, has been twice—I was going to 
say killed—well, shot through the body and neck, 
and again in the heel; and, having fought through 
all to the end of the war, is again busy with brush 
and pen. Olinstead has fought, with mightier weap- 
ons than rifled cannon, at the head of the Sanitary 
Cominission. Of four brothers Dwight, two were 
killed, and a third fought bis way to general. it- 
tiers, Appletons, Lorings, Crowninshields, Dehons 
—but I will tax my readers’ pa..ecnce no longer 
with rolls of names which, perkaps, .o rpost of them, 
will be names, and nothing more! Let this last 
sumining up ot the work of men of birth and posi- 
tion in ene State suffice G@ choose Massachusetts 
again. beeause, thanks to Governor Andrew, we 
have more accurate returns as to her, over here, 
than as to any other State). Since the declaration 
of war, 434 officers from Massachusetts have been 
killed—9 generals, 16 colonels, 17 lieutenant-col- 
onels, 20 majors, 15 surgeons, 2 chaplains, 110 cap- 
tains, and 245 lieutenants. Of the 85 general offi- 
cers from that State, 10 only have escaped wounds. 

Of ull the living graduates of Harvard (the uni- 
versity of highest repute in America), one-fifth, or, 
to be as accurate as possible, nineteen and some 
fraction per cent., have served withthe army. At 
Yale College the percentage has been even higher. 
Conceive a struggle which should bring one in 
every five of men who have taken degrees at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge under fire, and which should 
call on us, besides our regular army, to kéep on foot 
and recruit for three years ¢ volunteer army five 
times as large as our present ono! 

Such plain facts and reti , xs these will, I am 
sure, convince the last skepilc. -if (bere be one left 
among us at this Yule tide, 1865—that ‘New En- 
gland has not spared of her best blood in the great 
day of the Lord, under the burden and heat of which 
the whole North has reeled and staggered indeed, 
but without ever bating heart or hope, and always 
gaining fresh power, through three years of war 
which have seemed—nay, which have been—a life. 
time. In such crises time is not measured by years 
or days. The America which looked on, paralyzed 
and doubtful, when John Brown prophesied all these 
things on his way to the scaffold, kissing a negro 
child as he passed along, while Stonewall Jackson 
and his pupils guarded the gibbet—the America of 
State sovereignty and Dred Scott law, in which the 
Gospel news meant avowedly “Good will to white 
men,” and abolitionism was loathed as a vulgar and 
mischievous fanaticism—is as far behind us to-day 
for all practical purposes as the England of the 
Stuarts, or the France of the . What this 
means, for the Old World as well as for the New, I 
will not pause to consider. My estimate might 
raise smiles or provoke criticism among us, both of 
which (good as they are in their right time and 
place) I am anxioushere to avoid. 

I prefer at parting to endeavor to put my readers in 
sympathy with the spirit, the heart, and conscience, 
of the North, in the presence of their astounding 
success. I can not do this better than by a glance at 
the of the living and dead soldiers of 
Harvard University. Commemoration Day at Har- 
vard, in July, 1865, must indeed have stamped it- 

_ 8elt indelibly on the memories of all those sons of 
the first of American universities who were present 
at the gathering. To me, I own, even the meagre 
reports ¢ne got over here in the American papers 
were bly touching. The irrepressible joy 
of a people delivered, after years of stern work and 
patient waiting, from an awful burden, almost too 
‘eavy for mortal shoulders to bear, tempered, as it 
was, by the tenderest sympathy for the families of 
the tallen, and a solemn turning to give glory and 
thanks with full heart to that God who giveth vic- 
tor and healeth wounded spirita, and standeth 
abuve His people as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land—the mingled cry of triumph, and agony, 


and trust, and love, which went up the very 


among the most noble, the most ‘sublime pieces of 


history of the century in whith we are.living, . Lat 
the reader the 


poetry. 
hymn written for the commemoration sérviée 
Robert Lowell : 


“Thy work, O God, goes on in earth, 
war, ani harvest somgs: 


“Show us true life ap in Thy MARE. . 


Breathe through our flesh 
Then h's at -holds are won: 
. Then man dies at his 


“They crowd behind us to this hede, 
years ; 


My.second quotation be a stansa from 
Commemoration Ode, by the best-kiown 
of the family, James Russell Lowell, author 
*Biglow Papers:” 


bt th 
Was ever truer or braver ring struck out 6? ite | 


their high hopes for the future 
with no jealousy or distrust, as 
game stock, and children of the 


STAPLEFORD GRANGE. 


I nearp the followftg narrative at a dinner- 
party in a country house about five miles from the 
place where the events referred to occurred, = 
was related to me by the chief actress in it, Ujssy 
Miles—a pretty, lady-like girl of twenty, 


ter of the rector of the in which Staph 


Grange is situated: 


It was the Saturday afternoon before Christmas- 
day, nearly two years ayo, when my six brothers, 
all younger thin myself, and I were skating on our 
squire’s fish-pond. We had been skating since din- 
ner, and it#vas not till the wintry daylight was be- 
ginning to wane that the recollection rushed across 
me that I had entirely forgotten to do a commis- 
sion my mother had given me in the morning. 
This commission was to walk to the Grange, a big 
farm-house, and some geese for dinner on 
New-Year’s Day. My mother had said, decidedly, 
‘* Those geese must be ordered to-day, Cissy,” so I 
knew that I should have to go: although the Grange 
was a mile off, although it was very cold, and dark- 
ness was coming on, and although I was terribly 
afraid of a big black dog which was chained up just 
in front of the Grange back-door. 

‘Who'll go with me to the Grange?” I called 
out, quickly, as this remembrance occurred to me, 
sitting down and beginning to unstrap my skates. 
‘*T’ve forgotten all about the geese, and mamma 
said I was to order th: > to-day.” 

No one answered. ~* day was Sunday, 
and it might thaw before - very boy, 
big or little, seemed laudably desu... “ing 
the most of present opportunities. 


‘*] daren’t go by myself,” I called out, in a pa- . 


thetic tone; ‘it would be quite dark before I got 
home again.” 

** Toll the truth, Cis,” called out Charlie, a quick, 
good-natured boy of fifteen, ‘‘and say you're afraid 
of Jip. Never mind; I'll come with you, if you 
must go.” And he joined me on the bank, and 
proceeded to take off his skates. 

Thanks to all my brothers, I was a pretty good 
runner, and we sped across the squire’s fields, and 

as possible. When we got to the last field, which 
joined the farm-yard, we siackened pace a little, 
and when we got into the big court-yard itself we 
were walking almost slowly. 

“How dreadfully lonely it looks, Charlie!” I 
said, almost with a shiver at the desolate aspect of 
the place, which had been a grand gentleman's 
house forty years ago, but had been suffered to fall 
almost into ruins. “I am glad I’m not Mrs. John- 
son, particularly as she has no children, nor any 
body to keep her company when Mr. Johnson is 
away.” 

“Well, don't you #ipp and prose to her for ever 
such a time, Cis, do'you hear?” returned Charlie, 


good-h 

Jip did tserith his usual noisy welcome, 
and there waa no Sound'of'any sort about the place 
except the gabbling of sme turkeys in the rear of 
the farm-buildings. We went up hod knocked at 
the door, and when I turned round, I observed that 
Jip’s kennel, which stood exactly opposite, in a line 
with the frout.of the house, was em 

** Where can Jip be?” I said ; “'T thought they 
never let him loose ;” and I walked forward a few 
steps, and, became aware that the dog’s chain and 


—_ 


moment or two wondering, while Charlie, getting iu.- 
patiest Mrs. Johnson's non-appearance, knocked 
mgetn At the door. Suddenly some marks of blood 
On Se Gagged pathway in fropt of the kennel ar- 
Testes sity attention. 

““Whhatgan it be, Charlie?” I in a whisper. 

sci come to grief, It’s odd Mrs. 
; I think go on a voyage 
till I come back ;” and he 


open. 
hastily, half fright- 
sight of blood. 
make ;’’ and we entered 


the grate, which 
table the tea-things were set for 
wing away merrily, and some 
‘Reh warm on a low stand before 


Was a 


that on 
tea ; the 
teu-cakes sf 


how gone up stairs to “ clear.” 


he gave a sudden start, 
with & ‘bw exclamation to a bundle of 
Say the further and darker side of 
, on the smooth stone floor. A bundle 
it looked like, with Jip lying asleep be- 
forget the horror of the next me- 
up, evidently in the attitude in 
lay Mrs. Johnson, with a gap- 
her throat, from which the blood 
_wae and Jip, with large pool of 
near-ids head, lay dead beside her. 
etmoment, too, paralyzed with hor- 
“romsnch thrilling horror, that only any 
one who tan need such a feeling can under- 
pe en, with a low scream, I sank on 


) ae pat up my hand to try and hide the 


whispered 

of my hatiis, and forcibly dragging on to my 
feet again; ‘‘ you mustn’t make a sound. Who- 
ever has done this can’t be far off; you must run 
home, Cissy. as hard as ever you can. Come!” 

He dragged me to the door, and then I turned 
sick all over, and tumbled down again. I felt as if 
I could not stir another step. 

“It’s nO, use, I can’t stir,” I said. 
‘‘ Leave me’and go mt me.” 


** Nonsense ! 

1 ied ton mo we; my legs posi- 
tively would not precious time was being 
wasted. 

“You fool!” Chastie and passion. 
ately. How was a tay 
woman’s weakness? ‘* Then 


It’s Johnson’s maney they mo. 
wouldn’t murder #f they Jobnson 
will be back dire@tly.’ 

Yes, yes. Go,” I said, wallerstanding that be 
wanted to fetch help before the farmereame. “I 
will hide somew 

“In the ken there,” he said, looking round 
quickly ; “and @@n’t stir.” 

He pushigd mie into poor nrurdered Jip’s kensiel, 
and alone in the 


I com¥itted the firint which could 
not understand by pinching my arma @hd sticking 
pins into them, and after a little 
of this sort, the sick feeling went off, and I could 
think again. “I will takeoff ory bests,” I thought, 
after a moment. ‘‘They make sach noice, and I 
may have to move,” for already a glimmering plan 
had rushed across my brain of how I might warn 
Johnson. So I rose a little from my crouching posi- 
tion, unlaced them, and slipped them off. I had 
barely done this when I heard the sound of voices, 
and the sick trembling feeling came on so strongly, 
that the pin torture had to be again applied. In an- 
other minute three nen came out of the back door, 
and I could distinctly hear every word of their con- 
versation 

“« He’s late, I think,” said one. ‘‘If he doesn’t 
come seon, we must go; that girl’ll be home soon. 
' heard the old woman tell her not te step.” 

‘* What's it signify?” said another. ‘“‘We can 
soon stop her mouth.” 

“It isn’t worth so much blood, Dick,” said the 
third. ‘ We've only got fifty pound by this, and 
the farmer’ll not have more.” 

** He ought to be coming by now,” said the first, 
anxiously, coming a step or two nearer the kennel. 
‘*Hallo! What’s that?” 

The tone made me turn sick again. Had Charlie 
found help already? No. The threessgen were 
standing close to the kennel, and during the mo- 
ment’s silence that followed the man’s exchamiition 
I remembered that I had dropped my miteff. Titled 
to stop the hard, quick thn my heart, which 
I felt certain they must then, as if 

nated, I raised my head S@mamy knees —for till 
that moment I had st the furthest 
end of the kennel—and gew't hairy, fierce-looking 
face glaring in at thevwiiisamee of my hiding-place. 


said, quickly. *That’sallonacc... 


foolery , Dick,” it went on angrily. 

you stop at the door, as I told you?” ’ 
Well, let's do something now,” the third said, 
| 
threes men then went back into the house 


heart of that meeting—must ever, tomy mind, rank | collar were lying beside the kennel. I stood for a | 


tinte tocmake all these observations over 
shoulder, before 


torture 


| again, and I could hear them speaking in low tones; 
| presently the voices grew louder, and they were evi: 
dently quarreling. In another niinute they cams 
out again, and from what I could hear, they began 
to search. in the farm-buildings and outhouses for 
the owner ofthe muff. 

‘* There’s no one here,” at last one called ont. 
“They must have gone away again. Go to the 
gate, Bill, and see if any body is coming that way.” 

After a moment, Bill returned to the other two, 
who were now standing talking in low whispers at 
the back of the kennel, and said: | 

‘*No, there’s no one coming.” And my heart 
sank as I thought how long it would be before suc- 
cor could arrive. 

“The fellow’s late,” one of the others said, after 
minute or two; but we had better be on. the 
watch now. Mind, both of you, that he’s. dowr 
from his gig before he sees us.” 

They walked away aivug the line of house to- 
ward the other entrance by which Mr. Johnsen 
would come; and J, thinking they had gone to take 
up their hiding-places, put my head cautiously out 
of the mouth of the kennel, and looked round. 

Surely I could reach the house without being 
seen, I thought, and if I could but reach the big, 
ruinous drawing-room, which commanded a view 
the fields the farmer would cross, I might be 
to warn him back from the fate which awaited him. 
I must warn him if I could ; it was too hérrjble that 
another murder should be done. 

‘I was out of the kernel and in the kitchen be- 
fore I recollected that I should bave to pass close to 
the murdered woman before I could gain the door 
leading into the hall, which I must*cross to gain 
the drawing-room. I shuddered as I passed the ta- 
ble and drew near to the horrible.scene; but, to my 
utter surprise and no little terror, Mrs. Johnsen had 
vanished! the dark pool of blond and the 
dead dog were still there, but the huddled up ban- 
dle of clothes was gone. 

What had they done with it? I snite of the 
urgent necessity there was for immediate action, I 
stood motionless for a minute, hesitating to cross the 
dimly-lighted hall, Suppose it should be there. I 
had never ‘seen death before, and the theuyht of 
again seeing the dead woman looking so ghastly 
and horrible with that great gaping wound across 
her throat, was at that moment more terrible to me 
than the thought of her murderer's return. 

While I stood Sesitating, a shadow passed across 
the first window, and, looking up quickly, to my 
horror I saw the three men in another moment pass 
the second window. | 

I bad no time for thanght. In another minute 
they would be im the kitchen. I turned and fied 
across the ha.., .ashing into 
he which happened to be the draw- 
instinctively half closed it be- 

L found it. Then | glanced wildly 
Che room in search of shelter. 

particle of furniture in the room, 
the floor, empty hampers and sacks at 
the could hide? 

thre: crossing the hall, and then, 
we thy with the feeling of desperation 

metoss the room, laid down fat 
the 0d, as the doer opened, threw 
me. | felt I must be discovered, 
was totally uncovered ; and I watehed 
‘them breathless from intense terror. 
the window, saying, ‘‘ We shall see 
better Hefe,” and looked out, presently all exclaim- 
tig together, He's coming now, that black spot. 
, there ;” and, without glancing in my direction, 
left the room again. I was safe, but what 
Idotosavethe farmer? Surely Charlie must 
be coming with help now, but would he be Ju time? 
7 must try and save him, was the conviction that 
impressed itself upon me in a lightning thoaght, 
and as it crossed my brain 1 sprang to the window. 
All thought of self vanished then with the urgency 
of what I had todo. I was only eager—nervously, 
frantically eager—to save the farmer’s life, 

They say that mad people can do things which 
seem impossible to sane ones, and I must have been 
quite mad with terror and fright for the next few 
minutes, 

Seven feet below me, stretching down the slope 
of the hill, was the garden, now lying in long 
plowed ridges, with the frozen snow on the top of 
each of them, and at the bottom of the garden wasa 
stone-wall four feet high. Beyond this, as far’as 
the eye could reach, extended the snow-covered 
fields, and coming along the cart-road to the left was 
Mr. Jobnson in his gig. 

I threw-open the window, making noise enough 
to alarm the men if they heafd it, and sprang on to 
the window-ledge, and then, tearing off my jacket, 


thmes timtes in my progress, and, when I came to 
wall, over it headforemost. The 
the gate of the field I was 
ng to call 
so | flew across 
throagh the brook, careless that 
was a few feet further down, and when | 
up to Mr. Johnson's side, I could only throw 
arms and shriek out “ Murder!” just as a 


. Nebody will live there, 
and of course I have never 


been there since that day, and I think I shall never 
dure: o thepe again.” 


| 
To Thee our Maker all bel onge. 
“Thanks fér our great Who knew 
To lavish life great earn; 
Our dead, our living, trtte, 
To each who served tart. * 
| 
Be God, or land, bet _ 
never or n ray a | 
the 
the | Bersen 
down, dear Land, for thee Bae release! 
Thy God, in these distem daa, nie 
Hath taught thee the care 
And through thine enemies Wy peace, 
Bow down in prayer and mm moe 
O Beautiful! my Country! ours | 
Smoothing thy gold of war-disheveled | 
O’er such sweet brows as never other wore, | , 
And letting thy set Tipe, 
Freed from wrath's pale ecii 
The rosy of their emile babe, 
What w divine of lover or of poet | 
Could tell our love and make thee know {t, | 
Among the.nations bright beyond compat? | 
What were our lives without thee? | 
What alf our lives to save thee? | 
We reck not what we gave thse; 
metal of which English-epeaking men ate | 
If so, I for one have yet to learn whet and Waere. 
And now at this Christmastime, are. 
mendous storm-cloud has breken *. aad nothing | A : 
but a light streak or two of vapor B to be seen in 
their heavens, Ist us seize this precious moment, 
never to recur in thelr or our history, and, 
by graceful and werd and deed, show them 
that we honor, as 1% deserves, the work they have 
done for = world since the election of 1860, and 
of their o 
brethfen of the 
same Father. 
| 
on the kif company, and perhups 
| 
| 
| 
| 
threw #% on the ground, and, shutting my cyes, 
jamge@.down. The high jump hurt, my wrists and 
uieveted feet dreadfully, but I dare not stop a mo- 
quent. I rushed down the garden, tumbling two or ‘ 
another moment I Mauve fainted if the face 
had not been taken Po utter amazement, 
as the face disappeared, Owner : ** were you burt ?” By as she paused. 
“T thought @ Gating. That's “ Yea, a little. b re! the scar ;” and she 
| now; unless somethhy 1 wery grave. 
| she men had put be: 
unser which plains why I did not 
aig kitchen, and the poor 
on my By afterward. The whole 
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than the death of King ; —_— ‘ 
Leorotp of Belgium, Ky 
ber 10, 1865. Wegive on 
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| 
this page a portrait of 
one of his son aud suc- 
The death of President 

| 


| 


i hal 


Lixcoty, of PALMER- 
stow, and of King Lro- 
POLD were the three great i} 
obituaries of theyearlate- 
ly ended. died 
by an act of violence, but 

both Lord PALMERSTON 

and King Lzopo cp lived 
to a ripe old age, and 

their deaths, though of 
so great significance, had 


‘ 


POLD was a Prince | | ne 
He was born December 
enty-fifth year. He was \ — 


the husband of Princess 
CHARLOTTE, and was, YN 
moreover, conmected by | 
marriage with the prin- 
cipal thrones of Europe. a—\\s 
He had latterly been the | 
confidential adviser of the 
whole family of sover- }] 
eigns. His second wife — 
was a daughter of Louis 
Puiirre, but that cir- 
cumstance- did not pre- 

, vent him from being a x 
friend and confidant of ae 
the Emperor NAPOLEox. 
He was related to the . 
Russian, Prussian, Aus- § ae 
trian, Italian, and Portu- 

guese royal families, and 
the Empress of Mexico is " 
his daughter. His an- 
cestors were the famous j 
Electors FREDERICK and 
Jouwy, who had protected 
Loruer from the -wrath 
of the priesthood in the 
time of the Reformation. 
Princess CHARLOTTE, his 
first wife, was heir-pre- 
sumptive to the throne 
of Great Britain, and at 
one time it seemed not 
unlikely that 
would hold the same po- 
sition in relation to the % 
English throne which at 
a later day was so ad- _ 
mirably filled by” his 
nephew, Prince ALBERT. : 
The Princess CHARLOTTE - 
died in childbed in 1817. 


a 


The event cast a deep SSs— 
gloom over the nation. = 


two years later, and was 
the daughter of Princess 
Louisa VictTorta, of 
Saxe-Coburg, sister of 
Lropo.p,. her father be. 
ing the Duke of Kent,— 
On the occasion of Lro- 
‘POLD’S marriage with the 
Princess CHARLOTTE the 
British Parliament voted 
a large sum as an outfit 
for himself and the Prin. 
cess, and £50,000 for their 
joint lives, and for the 
life of the survivor. 

The French Revolution 
of 1830 brought to an end 
the ill-assortéd union be- 
tween Holland and Bel- 
gium. Theconflict in Par- 
is by which Louis Pun- 
IPPE succeeded CHARLES 
X. powerfully affected all 
the kingdoms of Europe. 
The Provisional Govern- 
ment of Belgium declared 
that kingdom independ- 
ent, and ordered Belgian 
troops to drive out the 
Dutch from the country. 
The great Powers united 
in dissevering Belgium 
from Hollang, and ap- 
pointed Leopo.p king of 
the Belgians. In the es- 
tablishment of the inde- 
pendence of Belgium 
Lord PALmexston, then 
Foreign Minister of En- 
gland, took a prominent 
part. The Belgian Con- 
gress, out of gratitude to 
the French nation, as the 
only power giving mate- 
rial aid in freeing the 
country from the Dutch, 
had elected the Duke de 
Nemours, son of Louis 
Puuiipre, to the throne. 
The great Powers gener- 
ally, and England in par- 
ticular, objected to this 
arrangement, and hence 
the appointment of Lro- © 
POLL. The latter was 
elected June 4, 1881. A 
war followed between 
Holland and Belgium, but 
France sent 50,000 men 


to the aid of the latter, 


and a treaty was signed 
in October, in which Hol- 
land recognized the inde- 
pendence of Belyium. In 
the following year Lro- 
POLD married Lovrss, 
daughter of the French 
king. When, in 1848, 
Louis PHILIPPE was 
driven from the French 
throne, there was great 
excitement in Belgium, 
and a cry was raised for 
arepublic. met 
this crisis with dignity, 
disarming his opponents 
by an appeal to the peo- 
ple Subsequently his 
reign was a tranquil one, 
the chief difficulties of 


. his position arising from 
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“ASPINWALL, CENTRAL AMERICA—THE PANAMA RAILROAD TRAIN STARTING FOR PANAMA.—{Sze Pace 62.) 


the conflict between the Church party and the Lib- 
erals 


And this leads us directly to the prospeet open to 
his successor, Leoroip II. This latter prince is 
somewhat Anexperienced, he having had no partici- 


party. What future complications there may be 
growing out of the succession of Leorotp II. to the 
throne we know not. We only know that the new 
king has entered upon his reign in the midst of a 


popular applause apparently sincere, and with the’ 


| *, 
ly equally sincere with those made by his own peo- 
ple. But in either case these expressions have been 
made while vet the late king had not been buried, 
and are in great measure a tribute to the wise and 
temperate reign of the latter. Certain it is, how- 


exist at all, from internal dissensions rather than 
from external aggression on the part of other pow- 
ers. There is now a lull in the affairs of Belgium— 
but at any gnoment the storm may open, and the 
affairs of tiat country become again the subject of 


n with public affairs heretofore, on account of | expression toward him of the good-will of the princi- | ever, that the chief difficulties which are likely here- | f concern—it may be of foreign intervention, 
well-known leaning to the side of the Church | pal reigning heads of Earope—expressions apparent- | after to disturb Belgium will arise, if they should of another European war. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Ovr “cold snap” hus come and gone. An old-fashioned 
‘sJanuary thaw” is threatening to follow in its wake. 
But «ince change is the ord: r of all things, none oon fore- 

tell what a day muy bring forth, whether ice or ‘* slosh." 
wer it is, however, that the 8th of January, 1866, 
stafids out as the cold day in half m raring Not since 
1906 has the temperature been ro low in this vicinity. A 
few times within that period the mereury has fallen below 
the recent Monday it run away 
down to from seven to fifteen degrees below the cipher, 
varying in different parts of the city. 

This terrible blast fiom the Frigid Zone swept over the 
cont people af New York so suddenly that they congealed 
even in closest proximity to a bright|coal fire, and forgot 
that water-pipes were somewhat seq tive also. Alas! 
what a diemal gfoan the astonished housewife gave as she 
fond no Croton for her morning «blutions. 

“ My dear,” says she, with chattering teeth, to her spouse, 
who ia still enveloped in blankets and comfvurtables—** My 
dear, all our water-pipes are frozen—do wake up." 

But he might be frozen too for all the jgspression she 
can make upon him; and so she ly rouses to 
actiou—and summons the plumbers—fioors are ripped up, 
walls are pulled down, the offending pipes are reached. 
But nature must be feft, in many cases, to work her own 
cure, which will be announced in due season by over- 


powering floods. Breakfast, in such circumstances, is a 


have just discovered that the key of the wine-closet is 
missing?” 
But ‘woman's ingenuity in time solves or dissolves this 
and paterfamilias, having satisfied his appetite, 
vnplaisantly betakef himself to his newspaper. Only 
those who afe compelled venture out to expose ears and 
no-es to the affectionate salutes of Jack Frost. Close to 
the fire as possible; and fiercely though it burns it makes 
little impression on the circumjacent air. Evening bring 
a new vexation—the gas won't burn, and =~ must be 
substituted. 
But these comparatively slight apneyances, which the 
it ‘cold stiap” brogght to where tort and 
usually were nothing to the: flering 
of the mpultitude of half-ciad, balf-fed poor. many 
somplainingly before the glowing grate, many 
for igek of fire and food. 


Central Park and vieinity werethronged with young folks. 

But when a bright, mild, stmhy day came crowds of bot! 
sexes, old and young, flocked to the ice—to see, or to be 
ween. The Central Park ponds presented the appearance 
of a gay carnival. Experienced skaters shot_across th. 


glus-y surface with admirable grace, or drew all eyes by 
performing wonderful gyrations and fancy figures, le 
novices, who felt as if *‘ treading on ¢ggs,” kept near the 
shore, and made merry over their own downfalls. Here 
and there were couples skating together with ease an‘ 
dexterity. Many little lads and lasses were scarcely ou’ 

done by * children of iarger growth."* One little miss, no; 
more than tev years old, attracted spécjal attention on ac- 
count of her very graceful movments, as also from her 
picturesque attire—a bright cashmere dress, black velvet 
basque, trimmed with tur, and jockey hat to metch. 

In this connection we can not forbear a criticism upon 
the dress of many of the ladies who induige ia this de- 
lightful and healthful exercise. A long skirt either with 
or without crinoline—some have tried the experiment of 
laying aside the last mensioned article—is inconvenient. 
The dress must be looped up. But the present style of 
crinoline, havigg such an immense circumference, is very 
n ul, espeially if two are skating together; am! 
not unfrequently r@gQite in an undesired exposé. A small 
crinoline only is egigable in skating. But really we can 
aot see why the egallmon gymnastic dress, worn in class 
by ladies, would not form an appropriate, convenient, an: 
tasteful costume. ‘We suggest this to the fair skaters as : 
matter for consideration while they are waiting for the 

" to be “up” again. 

Young ladies had better be a little shy of making hasty 
acquaintances ever?) w 

A nice young manin Sandusky, Oblo, the other day ob- 
taincd an introductien lady i- ice, 
shortly after stole her: be sade, had permitted 
him to assist her in 


There is an ice-house a New York, which 
has not been empty for twenty yagrs,mor has a pound of 
ice been put into it. The buildigg i: gemétructed after the 
ordinary method, and when itis@enigped fo fill it, a ro«e 
jet iz placed upon the water-pipe, end es ter comes 
through it is chillefl and drops into the where it 
forms in one solid mass. 

if this is really a practical method ofvtiiligg ice-houses, 
why do no* dealers e@ept it Wo should 
think it might enable them suppiy ice aext summer at 
cheaper rates than they haye donc for s few years part. 

Quite Savannah Republican of 
date some two weeks since, says : 

* Are we ever to have a cold day in 
the wimter season ? Was not not | 
more like the Fourth of July from ¢heainosetive ? 
W vod-cutters are complaining busines. 
is, for nobody will 
belle: to chu it 
with bright flowers in their 

mt part in their shirt-sleeves bare-headed, quietly 
their cigars." 

llere is an original method of settling matrimonial dif- 
ficulties: 

A couple in Litchfield County, Connecticut, had lived 
togetiier for ten years, supposing themselveamarried. Dif- 
ficulties having arisen, one to the rourt for a di- 
voree. Upon investigation found out that they had 
wever been legally married. Like sensible people, they 
gave up the idea of a divorce and were married. 

No! every boty, however, can apply the eame 
and when the knot is found to be legally and 
it! For example: 


A wife in San late! petition for divorce 
in the court on that was “ con- 
founded . fool.” dge, who was an old bachelor, 
wouldn't admit the ie man would be 1i- 

man in Unity, N. amd certainly did not desell in 
unity}, from his wife because she used a 


merous advertisements that present method: of relief to 


discontented couples. But, really, the shovtad bears 
ench an air of high-minded candor that our readers can 
not fail to app te it for what it is worth! 
IVORCES AINED WITHOUT PUBLICITY IN 
the different States ; ether lay’ 
tv vp the square. 

A California editor, speaking of the ccmatatataieg ie 
readers that he don't publish all the local items they de- 
sire to see, justly observes that it is often their own fault, 
in not sending the facta. He says he don't like to publish 
a birth after the child is weaned, a marriage after the 
honey-moon is over, or the death of a man after his widow 
is married again. 


A good story is told illustrative of business enterprise 


A grocer from an adjoining village 
corn to diepose of. The young wae tattend 
beg. go 


London, one ~ last summer, 
at night returned with his 


der, and dumped it on the 


your green corn, go and sell B you 
said the grocer, “haven't 
No,” said he, been ‘oe 
and nobody said any th thi site green mo or 
three fellows asked me w ext in my bag, I gold 
em "twas none of their 

How ingenious women are! Their sendy tact is equal 
to any emergeney. 

Whisky is said to be from Canada into the 


ronage. Each urged his 
obe@f ving, ** Och, shure and faith, your Honor, take 
car, for the horse is the most of ‘em all” ke my | file 
with the peculiarity of the inducement, Bel goon en- 
gaged him. In due time thé car was | gentleman, 
wife, luggage, and Paddy safely mounted. Soon after start- 
ing, the gentleman ob-erved that the horse was very lame, 
and that the: rate. of gpl was, to say the least of it, 
not all that could be After a few minutes’ silence, 
he turned to the driver, and said, Now, why 
you say your horse was the 
our H . he go much 


an der these who hare fsllowing Wil 
“ Armadale,” in the page: of Harper's 


lying present at the Huskiason 

erpeuD ealled .. On Saturday a 
was lying dead. ~< 
8 in bis place, was 


ay 
moved to the hospital in a dyi 


day another man was found 

It is said that among on en- 
deavors are made to reduce the length of the waists into 
** Empire” dimengions, and to draw the skirts tighter and 
tighter round the body. ‘My only hope,” as a French 
lady said vo me the other day, while deploring these un- 
becoming tendeneies, ** les in the good taste of the Em- 


press, who is becoming too stcat to look well in short— 


waists," Now, as we must all know that an Empress 
looks well in any thing she wishes to introduce, I think 
the *' hope” very groundless and slight. 

The leading Parisian dress-makers have been fully oc- 
cupied otdate in preparing Court mourning. 


Many new materiale are Gered suitable for 
mourning, which formerly to be seen in colors. 
Such are the Indou cré; with black satin, and 


when the to Be laid aside, peari-gra 
Indou makes up into a 
stylish 


A high crépe dress is the mort toilet 
for day wear, and the low r evening wear. 

For evening dress the oes ligse, striped with satin, is 
much admired : créj/¢, striped with silver, is also made in 
black; it looks very sombre, but in gray or mauye it has 


an exceedingly pretty Steel stare are in =| 
decorating mourni dreaxes, and black silk conds 
with steel are used ing up black s ‘ io 


first or deepest moura 
and black velvet coronets, 1 
together with jet chains, are 
which the miliiners have in 
mourning. 


Very few flowers are used Sor the nets ; 
pansies and narcissi made in blagk velvet 
to be seen arranged as wreath of 


Empire erépe bo 
plaits round bi 


Englaad certainly excels America in one respect. We. 


never heard of our thieves being so religiously inclined as 
the incident would indicate: 

A well-known thiei stole a horse-collar at Li 
¢@emtly, and was caught delicto in the 
fell upon his knees and burst out into prayer. 
officer dgcorously waited a few minutes, but find 
off to nterminable cut it short by 

prisoner off to jail. 


ASPINWALL AND THE PANAMA 
RAILROAD. 


THE sea-port town of Aspinwall, on the coast of 
New Granada, in the Gulf of Mexico, is the Atlan- 


the Pacific Ocean. It is, as all the.world knows, 
quite a new place, having been founded on February 
29; 1852, by the Pagama Railroad Company, and 
named after one of the most active promoters of the 
scheme, with the sanction of the New Granadian 
Government. The houses are built on the low, 
swampy island of Mauzanilla, which is about a 
square mile in extent, but littie more tha-. an eighth 
part of its surface is yet.cleared. As opportunity 
offers truck-loads of.beiJast are broaght down and 
the swampy ground is gradually filled in, tut this 
slewane. When completed, how- 

ought to present a eulid surface. 
water required for the consumption of the inbabit- 


prin- 
cipal feature of the place is the railroad, with s num- 
ber of hotels and bars, which thrive amazingly. The 


streets are filthy, and there does not appear to be the 
slightest effort to improve the condition of the town. 
The roadstead or port of Aspinwall is very exposed ; 
between the months of October and March tremen- 
dous’ northers visit the coast, and commit great 
havoc among the wharfs and shipping. 

Our engraving represents the starting of the 
train on the Panama railroad, for Panama, in the 
early morning. This railroad was constructed by 
an American Company, and.is one of the most 
striking examples of American energy and perse- 
verance. It was commenced in 1850, and finished 
in five years, being the first railway ever under- 
taken in a tropical country. Its length is forty- 
seven miles and a half, and the charge (there is no 
distinetion of class) is over fifty cents a mile—the 
most expensive railway traveling in the world. 
The fortunate sharehciders receive a dividend of 
pe ge. but much more is earned. Each pas- 
is allowed 50 pounds of luggage, and has to 

five cents for any excess. Freight is equally 
oe. The time of crossing from one ocean to the 
The rolling-stock is 
by 
of the 


other js about four bours. 
, and the carriages are acknow 
en to be an improvement on 

Engti#h railways. ‘ 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


THERE is po particular change to chronicle in 
the fashions—if any thing, the robes get rather 
longer and the ‘‘ casaques” shorter. The latter are 
either trimmed with fur or lavishly embroidered 
with braid. Bonnets have undergone no change. 
‘‘ Bottines” are made to come higher up than ever, 
nerally trimmed with sable, astrakan, or 


No, 1. Ball-drees of of pink silk, at the 


w 


The 
No. 8. Evening-dress made for r de Metter- 
nich. tunie bordered wi 


she tunic, is fluted at the boteom. 


velvet, 
vet, with black cameo ernansente and a red feather. 


The casaques and robes re oy in the engraving 
are from the establishment Rue de 
la Paix; the bonnet and coiffure are from Mdme. Hofel's, 
Rue de la Paix; and the head-dress of the morning toilet 
is Mdme. Alexandrine’ s, Rue d'Antin. 


Tue Excetsznces oF Bornetr’s PREPARA- 
TIons have secured such a reputation that com- 
ments are unnecessary. 

Ladies and Géntlemen will find a variety of use- 
ful information in ‘ Burnett's Hawp- 
Book” for 1866, embracing, among other things, 
the most complete @idfionary of the Language of 
Flowers ever pu ll as a descriptive list 
of the choice preparation this House. It will 
be distributed gratuitously.—Boston Journal, De- 
cember 8. 

Josep Burnett & Co., Boston, Proprietors. 

For sale by all dealers in medicines, perfumerv, 
fancy goods, and groceries. 


War 16 rr?—Why do people sc crowd the rooms of the 
cause 7 ee the gas, and ought to 
know how make and administer it in the best man- 

Because have administered it to 9000 
re or accident, and there- 
use they do no- 

t experience enabies 

ts city recommen pa- 
tlents to them. Because they make t 


the gas fresh 
y. Sixth. Because 
any 


Because they agree to make no charye 
pain. 
Tapit alice is at 19 and 80 Cooper Institute, New York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
yew STYLES, eDESIONS TORS, 
im your rat once to DE- 
: T. W.8T G, 98 Naseau Street, ork. 


GOLDEN TL SOAP. 


_For 
ACTUREE, 


VALENTINES 
=. New York a 


DON'T BE 


You can make Siz 


purpose. 
Sent to address 
receipt of $1 00. 
BERENDSOHN ‘BROS., 
108 Beekman 8&t., 
New York. 


THE DAYS 


BRASS JEWELRY 
Are Over. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN 


JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Capital, $2,500,000. 
Great One-Price Gold Sale. 


Sell no Brass or so-called Plated 
JEWELRY. 


WARRANT ALL JEWELRY GOLD, 
OR NO SALB. 


Let it be djstinctly understood that this is tically 
GOLD SALE, ty an association of manufac: Pers, on 
one-price average system, and that not a single article of 
brass or plated jewelry is tpeluded in the whole immense 
stock. 

250,000 
Pianos, Gold and Silver Watches, Diamond Rings, Sets 
of rich Silverware, Fine Gold Jewelry, 


Photograph Albums, &c., 
Worth $2,500,000, 
All to be sold for two dollars each, ap average price of 
one-fifth the usual cost, and net to be paid for until you 
know what you will receive. 
Tam Dottans ros $9. 


wm Taz Paoor—We guarantee to send any customer, 
in-exchange for the least article they may get for $2, a 
splendid richly chased or engraved silver Butter-Dish or 
Castor, fine plate, valued at $10, or a beautiful (-pic- 
ture morocco Photograph Album, valued at 96; and you “ 
have a possibility of getting a 
Pine Geld Watch or Piane. 


Send & cents for the Golden Envelope, containing val- 
uable receipts and songs; and one of the sealed Certificates, 
which are well mixed and taken out rgardless of choice, 
will be sent, which will inform you what you can gct for 
$2, from a Butter-Dish or Castor, worth $10, to a Watch 
or Grand Piano, worth $1000. Also will be sent our cir- 
cular, containing list of articles and full particulars; also 
terms to agents, to whom great inducements are offered. 


Two for 50 cents, with a beautiful Photograph ; 5 for 
$1, with a Silver Nut-Pick, worth $1; 11 for $2, with a 
Silver Napkin Ring, worth $2; 17 for $3, with a« Silver 
Fruit Knife, worth $3; 30 for $5, with a Gold Pen, Exten- 
sion Case, worth $6; 65 for $10, with a Gold Double 
Locket, worth $13; 100 for $15, with a fine@ilver Watch, 
worth $18; 200 for $30, with « Silver Hunting Watch, 
worth $40. 


In all cases, upon receipt of the money, the premiums as 
above will be sent with the envelopes. 


Address CALKINS & CO., 
Broadway, New York, 


Or, if nearer you, 36 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. ; or 
83 and 85 Madison Street, Chicago, [llinois. 


A SCIENT]FIC WONDER. 


EUROPEAN POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER. 


ONEB DOLLAR BACH. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR, June 29, 1865. 


AnD EXACT and RELIABLE Pocket Timexxeres for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. Correctly constructed on the most approved 
SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, and warranted to Denore SoLaR 
Tras with absolute certainty and the utmost precision. 
It never can be wrong. It requires no xgy or winding 
Up; NEVER RUNS DOWN, and can never be too fast or too 
slow. It is a most remarkable article, Approved by the 
Press and ALL WHO HAVE USED THEM. Jest in uced 
into this country from Europe, where it is secured by Kor- 
al Lerrens Patent. Price for a single one, with plain or 
fancy white dial, in gold or silver gilt — only $1. — 

d, to any part of te 
itate this advertisement sabe a view to swindling the pub- 
lic, by offering a useless article (with a slight 9 


Wonderful! Wonder! —Full instructions, by y which » 
can master the great art of veatrilog iam by a few 
practice. rem, refunded. 

Sent Sent by maibfor $1. Address M. A. Jaggers, Calhoun, IIL 


AGENTS ALWAYS WANTED. 
Chapped Hands and Face, 


SORE LIPS, CHILBLAINS, &c.HFEGEMAN & CO.’S 
CAMPHOR-ICE WITH YCERINE cures chapped 
hands, &c., immediately, and will keep the skin soft and 
@mooth in the coldést weather. Sold Pricé 
cents Sent by mall tor conte. & 
Chemists and Druggists, N ow York. 


$1,000,000 Worth 
| Watones, Jewelry, and Silverware. 


To be disposed of at ONE 


not to be paid for until you know you are 
100 Gold Hunting-Case Watches ....... 195 00 
500 Silver Watches.............. 00 85 00 

10,000 Gold Pens and Silver Cases... “ 500to 800 
And s large sssortmen riment of Jewelry and Silverware of 

at i as fallow 

enve wilt sent by mail to an 


ik 
OF 
4 hited S& this wise’ Women hold m ‘lie 
Ww something resembling in shape aud size real live ** 
provi. ot the honse, with | bes” examination, the tbe | 
iat ‘+My love,” says the good man of the honse, * | cin cases from three to five gallogs of whisky. 
spasmodic effort to speak mildly, and wrapping hisdouble- | ang, the point, we are told ast, other 
j lined dressing gown about him closer, ‘‘ What shall we | day, thirty-two with pres tg nd 
tromen—the milkman non est—and I | 1n one railway 
dc? The water all of 100 at 
F A lady amaggier other dey. hag flask of brav- 
The Long, of the World bas good 
A gent dreiand, came | 
tude ef carmen, Tor (ie Booor of Lis pa- 
at hosed of two rows oc ibbon with embroid pat 
' pen; the belt and trimming of the corsage of the 
| material. The jupe is of white tulle ornamented 
America,” however, never gave tl to 
br poverty fut regarded it as to 
have every thing freeze up. He had but ona) idea, 
namely, akating—and that prodused & state of ex- No. worn the whine 
bilafation guite overwhelming. Even before the weather ; with 
had éomfortabty moderated the various bakes and ponds in band of the sar and jr 
of vel- 
Rat 
¢ 
| the present court 
ia.” 
4 
—such are the pupulsr trimmigga >! uet- 
inmed a veil of crépe lisse 
i with wide gros grain ribbon, starred at thasuee wish 
ith 
must be addressed to J. W. DELAMERE & UCO., 
204-206 Broadway, New York. 
erminus Of the Panama h bad by which pas- 
| 'ts.are conveyed in a few hours to the shore of 
| SKATING POOKET 
LANTERN 
Tid No skate 
é Ska- 
ter toy end avoid 
+ bed apgte in the ice, 
| It w adapted for any 
, | nts wa w we offer terms and pre- 
| miums. A A. H. ROWEN @ co., z 
36 Beekman Street. P.O. Box 4870, New York 
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Holiday Presents. 


of 


WATCHES, CHAINS, DIAMOND RINGS, &C. 
One Million Dollars’ WortW! 


TO BE DISPOSED OF AT 
ONE DOLLAR BACH! 
‘Without regard to value!! Not to be 
paid for until you know what 
you are to receive!!! 


ID LIST OF ARTICLES! 
All to be sold at One Dollar Bach!! 


800 Musical Boxes, each ................ $20 to $150 
150 * “ with Bells and Castinets 200 ** 500 
600 * Chafing Dishes............... 30 * 100 
1000 Ice 20" 50 
2500 ** Syrup Cups with Salvers...... 
5000 ** Gobletsand Drinking Cups.... 5* SO 
15“ 60 
“000. ** Fruit, Card and Cake Baskets. 20 50 
Dozen Silver Tea Spoons, per dozen.. WW 2 

Table Spoons and forks, 
Gents’ Gold Hunting-Case Watches.. 50“ 15) 

25 Ladies Gold knameled Hunting- 
Case 85 ** 70 
500 Gents’ Silver Watches. 35“ 70 
200 Diamo id Hinge. 50 ** 100 
000 Gold Vest end? Neck Chains ......... 4“ 30 
Gold Oval b .ad Bracelets .......... 8 
5,000 Jet and Gola Bracelets .............. 6* {10 
2,000 Chatélaine ‘'aains and Guard Chains 6“ 
7,000 Solitaire ar 4 Gold Brooches ......<.. 4“ 10 
6,000 Coral, Opal, and Emerald Brooches. . q* 
8000 Jet, Lava, and Florentine Ear on 
7,500 Coral, Opal, and Emerald Ear 4“ 6 
4,000 California Diamond Breast-Pins .....250*%* 10 
8,000 Gold Fob and Vest Watch Keys .....250* 
4,000 Fob and Vest Ribbon Slides......... 3“ 10 
tude, gulls 
8,000 Geld ‘Thimbles, Pencils, ets. | 

Magic Spring ..... 
G,000 Gold Toothpicks, Crosse, ete 
5,000 Plain Gold Rings............... 
5,000 Chased Gold Rings ................. 
10,000 Stone Set and 40 
10, 00 California Diamond Rings........... 2* 10 
7,500 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry—Jet and,Gold.. 5 * 15 

6,000 Sets Ladies’ Jeweiry—Cameo, 

Opal, and other stomes............ 

10,00 “old Pens, Silver Extension-Holders 
10,000 wold Pens and Gold-Mounted Holders 6** 10 
5,000 Gold Pens and Gold Extension-Holders 15“ @®% 
Ladies’ Gilt and J: t Buckles....... 
6,000 Ladies’ Gilt and Jet Hair Bare and Balls 5% 10 
ARRANDALE & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents, No. 167 


Broadway, New York, announce that all of the above lilt 
of goods will be sold for One Dollar Each. 
consequence of the great stagnation of trade in the 
manufacturing districts of England, through the war hav- 
ing cut off the supply of cotton, a large quantity of valua- 
bie Jewelry, originally intended for tiie English market, 
has been sent off for sale in this country, and MUST BE 
SOLD AT ANY SACRIFICE! 
Und circumstances, a & CO., act- 


out without regard to choles and sent by = thus show- 
ing = fevoritiam. On receipt of the certificate you will 
you are to have, and then it is at your op- 
tion to send the dollar and take the article or not. Pur- 
chasers may thus obtain a on Diamond Ring, 
ud 25 cents for Certificate. 

oi all transactions by oy we shall charge for forward- 
ing the certificates, paying postage, and doing the busi- 
ne:s, 25 cents each, wh +: must be enclosed when the Cer- 
tificuce is sent for. Five certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five for $10; one hun- 
dred for $15. 


What the “Press” say of us. 


The L (Indiana) Daily Courier, March 18, 18.5, 
says: A better selected, more varied or fashionable as- 
sortment of ey can not be found on the Continent 
than & Co, are gow offering. Messrs. Arran- 


dale & Uo. only a high position in commercial circles as 
men entirely above the common trickery of trade. Their 
statements may be implicitly relied upon, both as to the 
character of their goods and the manner of disposal. La- 
dies especially, in all parts of the country, are realizing 
handsome profits as agents, and if any of our fair readers 
desire to interest themselves in the caterprice, they may 
do so with perfect confidence. 

Great Girt DisTutBuTion.—A rare opportunity is of- 
fered for obtaining watches, chains, diamond rings, silver- 
ware, etc., by Messrs. Arrandale & Co., at No. 167 Broad- 
way. have an immense stock of varying in 
value, and all are offered at one dollar each. The distri- 
bution is very fairly dene—you agree to take a certificate 
of a certain article, enclosed in an envelope, and are not 
required to pay ‘your dollar unless you are satisfied with 
the article, which’ will certainly be worth more than that 
amount, and may be $50 or $100. An excellent mode thia 
dollar._Sunday Times, N. Y. City, Feb. 

oe, Arrandale & Co. have long been personally 
known to us, and we believe them to be every way worthy 
of public confidence.—NV. Y. Scottish the Journal, 
June 11, 1864 

By Messra, Arrandale & Co.'s arrangement the advant- 
ages must be on the side of the customer, for he has ev 
thing to gain, and nothing comparatively to lose. He 
kuows what he will get for 4 hie doliar beforehand, and he 
pm not send it if he is_not satisfied.—N. Y. Daily News, 


1864. 

au e Know the firm in question to be very  respectabto and 
thoroughly worthy of public confidence, and recommend 
read their advertisement.—/V. Y. Albion, 

EMPLOY POR Lapizs.—The most eligible and profit- 
able employment we have heard of for ladies is the sale of 

certificates for the **Great Gift Distribution” of Arran- 
dale & Co. A lady of our acquaintance has been very 
successful in this way, not only in filling her 
but alao in doing a good turn to those to w 
Certificates, as will be our ad 


itish 

1964, one of our inde subscribers 
Tandale & Uo., and by request brought che twenty arti- 
clo, sent as prizes for her agency, to this office for inspec- 
tion, and without hesitation we can state that each and 
all of the articles were worth treble the amount of cost to 
the recipients, and some of them six times. 

We hve seen some very prett specimens of Table and 
Tea Spoons, Gold Watches, 


| 


FIRST 


The Embodiment of Practical Utility 

and Simplicity. 

Originalt 18, 1862; Im patent- 
ed June 9, 1 c . The a ted FAMILY GEM SEWING 
MACHINE, with oximpixe attachment, a most wond 
and -constructed Novelty, is noiseczss in 
je, STRAIGHT NEEDLE, and works 
DOUBLE Or SINGLE THREAD Of ALL KINDS. M 
the more perfect and regular than 
hand, with extraordinary rapidity, SIXTEEN 
errrumés to each evolution of the Wheel. 
BEM, RUSFLR, SHIEK, TUCK, RUN UP &c., &c 

machine manufactured. Warranted not to get 
tha of ali tee pel Jour: 
ved the 
and who have Usepit. It is the ONLY 
amchine that has received a 
that i) PATENTED. ALL OTHER sewing machines 
samé@ price are INFRINGRMENTS. 
it invaluable; for the 
or dou = ent 
idty, with a common neédle, makes 
actly like hand-sewing."’— Vew York Tribu 

Single machines, ALL COMPLETE, sent to a the 

country per ph packed with 


tions, 


te, sent free. Address all orders, 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
Office 108 Nassau Btreet, New York. 


Saperiiudus Hair Removed 
From all parte of the bedy in five minutes, without in- 


Mailed to any for AM, 
South Eighth 8t., Ph: by ali druggiste. 


Alicock’s Poroas 
Plasters 


CURE LUMBAGO, PAINS OF THE SIDE, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SORE CHEST, &c. 


An Electrician, who has great experience of their ef: 
fects in local rheumatism, in tic doloreux, and deep-seated 
nervous and other pains, and in affections of the kid- 
neys, etc., ete., attributes all their sedative, stimulative, 
and pain-relieving effects to their electric qualities. He 
asserts they restore the healthy electric condition (equi- 


Hbrium) of the part, and, that being restored, pain and- 


morbid action cease. 
Lame Back. 
Hovss, Naw Yoru, Nov. 28, 1859. 
T. Attocock & VCo.—Gentlemen: I lately suffered se- 
verely from a weakness in my back. Having heard your 
Plasters much recommended in cases of this kind, I pro- 
cured one, and the result was alfthat I could desire. A 


single Plaster cured me in a week. 
Yours, respectfully, J.G. Burecs. 
General Agency, Brandreth House, New York. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 


VIOLINS and BOWS 


Sent to an of the U. 8. on ree’t of follo prices: 
G RRMAN. brown, $2 50, $3, $4, $5, $6, 

Linzp. st. 99, $11, $13, $17, $19. 
FRENOH. oa 10 d lined, $8, $10, $ 15, $20 
ITALIAN. $6, $10, ‘$12, $14, $16, $1, oad, 930, 

Otp Masters. Very fine tone, $40, $75, 


Musical of every at lowest 
New York prices. Send stamp for price-list. 
attention given to this department. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 


OWARD MISSION AND HOME FOR LITTLE 
WANDERERS, No. 87 New Bowery, New York. 
Boargp or ManaGrers.—Joseph Hoxie, President, 151 


Broadway; H. 8. Terbell, Vice-President, 65 Worth St. ; 
Bre 


, way; Wm. Phelps, 
Treasurer, 264 Canal St. ; A. 821 
A. D. Matthews, 110 Myrtle Av Be 
Abbe, 8 Pine St.; W. Sanford, 239 W Rev. 

Van Meter, Superintendent. 

“ The New Song.”—Three days ye ago, in a cold room, sat, 
freezing and starving, three little dren. The eldest, 
a girl of nine years, had but a few months since recovered 
from having her throat cut from the ear down across the 
a by her brutal mother. The other two are bro- 
thers, six and four years old. Never did I witness a more 
exhibition of perishing infancy or neglected 

childhood. were brought to the Mission and entire- 
ly given up by parents, For the first time they en- 
joyed the luxury of floating in a warm bath. When wa- 
ter, soap, towels, combs, and brushes had finished their 
work, nice, warm clothes, so kindly sent b indy |? 


fe 1 hen up way ts 

I is on my journey home.” 

and biess the uncounted thousands of such 

tenon fa ones in eur city! We want homes for 
and others. Whov,will take them? Who will help us? 
We have received over 6000 in four years—more than 1200 
in the last four months—have from 490 to 560 a day at our 


table. One Dollar a Week will buy food fora child. Who 
will at once provide for one until May by sendin, ? or 
W.C. VAN M RK. 


There is no Book for Choirs 


Superior to the “ HARP OF JUDAH,” by L. O. .:mer- 
son. Seventy-five been 


the 
tion to all who it. 
thet tn 
sic y liked. Price $! 8S a $i2a 
dozen. . OLIVER DITSON & CO. Publishers. 


DR. STRICKLAND’S PILE REMEDY hase cured thou- 

ves im te re ects a permanent cute. 

diretiy by oil Fit ure. 
all Droggists. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


Da, STRICKLAND’S BAL- 
le Wafranted t Conghs Oarséness, 


Sote- Th 
Whooping. Cough Bate 
For sale by i Fifty per Bottle 


PARLOR 
ORGANS. 


te great Fai r of In- 
ta. 
thé best Reed bition—a 


for the 


& CO. for fatrument on exhi 

just — Wa 8 Art Journal. 

of them if the highest terms.’"—G. W. 
finest ts of the clase I ever saw.” — 

Ge. F. BRISTO 


beat Instrumente of their class."—WM. A. KING. 
tone is i vir 
—CHARLES E- 


— of « similar kind.” 
ustrated Unta mail. 
Ua M, & CO. 


Particularly recommended to delicate persons 

gentle stimulant. Sold by all Grocers, Druggists, Hotels, 
and Saloons. Only genuine when cork is covered by our 
private U. 8. stamp. Beware of counterfeits and refilled 
bottles. P. H. DRAKE & CO., 

21 Park Row, New York. 


In those cases of scanty, retarded growth (the 
person over 18), the Balsam of the Tennessee Swamp 
Shrub has been found to excite the Heard, Mustache, 
&c., to a fine and vigorous growth. . (See Testimo- 
nials.) The History and « small Sample of this 

sent sealed on receipt of yeturn postage. 
JOHN RAWLINS, 815 Broadway, New York. 


HE HORACE WATERS Grand, Square, and 
PIANOS, MELODEONS, and CABINET ORGANS. 

Wholesale and Retail. let, and r mt ane. pur- 
chased. Monthly for the 
ond hand — at bargains from 960 to $225. Pactery ant 


warerooms, No. 481 Broadway, N. ¥. Cash paid for second- 
bend Pianta Planes tened ond 


ORACE WATERS. 


Youth and Beauty r Restored 
To the gray-headed by the use of 


Webster's Vegetable Hair Invigorator.. 


Demwas Baunwes & Co., N. Y., General Agents. 


roW TO MAKE CIDER WITHOUT APPLES or 
other fruit. The Hunter's Seeret (complete). In- 


ormation of importance to and numervus 
worth knowing, will be found in the ** Boox or Won- 


things 
| Daas,” For copies send 25 cents to Box 5001, New York. 


DUMSB.W AITHRS. 


JAMES MURTAUGH'’S celebrated DUMB-WAITERS 
are manufactured only at No. 1835 Broadway, New York, 
where a model can be seen. 


$15 PER YEAR! 


where to sell our 
Machines. Three new 


We want agents Arata. 
our IMPROVED $20 Sew 
Under and upper feed. 
commissions 


Warranted five years. Above salary or 

paid. The onty machines sold the United States for 

less than $40 which are owe, Wheeler 

Wileon, Grover Baker, & Co., and Bachel:er. 
ll other cheap machines are ta. Cireulars 

Sree. or call u Shaw 


cago, ill. ; No. 170 West Fourth: St., Cincinati, © 
Ne 8 Spaulding’s Exchange, Buffalo, New York. 


PHARAOH'S 
of Pharaoh's Serpents, tach of ah of which, when ign! ignited, 


Eighth 


, South Street, 
supplied. 


8. C. UPHA 
The Trade 


ngs, bel 
&c. No. 11 Ann New York. Es- 
tablished 80 years. Send stamp for Pamphiet. 


on the Face 


REMOVED THe Use or “UPHAM’S 
PIMPLE TO ADDRFAS FoR 

A. Sold by all druggists. 


HOME EMPLOYMENT. 
A GOOD MAN WANTED IN EVERY TOWN and 
County in the United States to 
business. 


tions required are tact and industry. Address, w 
stamp, for particulars, Dr. 0, PHELPS BROWN, No 19 
Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


$10 PER DAY. Active, enterprising men wanted ev- 
ery where to sell an article required by « ery person. 
Useful, attractive, and quick sale. Business 


and PROFITABLE. ~ 
by mail Address Golden 


For the Arm and Hospitals, Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish yay cheaply, and ex- 
Cireular sent free. Shee Cuts, 


cts. Pages aan Kew Yer York. 


This is a Metal Top Lamp 


Chimney that «ill not break by heat, gives 
a LARGE FLAME, BURNS UP ALL GAS 
and SMOKE—in fact, the MOST PER- 
FECT ARTICLE KNOWN. 


New Lamp Chimney Co., 


78 Warren N. Y. 


Holiday Presents. 


100,000 Watches, Chains, Sitver Articies, &., 
‘Werth $500,000! 
TO BE SOLDAT ONS DOLLAR EACH, 
WITHOUT REGARD TO VALUE, 


YoU TO Gar. 


SPLENDID LIST OF ARTICLES. 


100 Gold Gold Hunting Cased Watehes............. 15 09 
100 Gold Watches $115 09 


SSSSSSSSESES EEE: 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1866. 


Ts: 
BLACKWF LL’S ISLAND LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


ILLUSTRaTIONs.—The Asylum, from Road to Steatn- 
— The Cook - liouse. — Receiving Pa- 


boat Land 
tients; the — At IMnner.— The Uffice 
and ery.—Ann —Norah.— 


Fort Maxey — Gatew ay to Fort ya 
Maxey at Home.—Biack Jimmy 
EUTHANASY. 


HEROIC DEEDS OF HEROIC MEN.—X. CHARLES 
ELLET AND HIS NAVAL RAMS, 
ILLUSTRATIONS. —C —Charies River» El- 


and the 


THE 


TO THE UNRETURNING BRAVES. 
OTHER GEMS. 


tam Diamond.—The Koh-i-noor, before 
The Koh-i-noor, Recut, Frent V iew.o-The 
Kecut, Back View.—The Kon-. 


The Sancy.—The Florentine, Side View.—The Shah. 
—The Star of the South.—Star of the South, Side 
View.—Star of the South, Front View.—The Dresden 
Green.—The Hope. —The Polar Star.._The Odmber- 
land. The Nassec.—The 
The Dresden B 
CHRISTMAS GUESTS. 
THE MARCH TO THE SEA. 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S LUOY SNOWR 
WINNING HIS SPURS. 
NAMES OF PLACES. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


TERMS. 
One Copy forome Year... . 
An Extra Copy, every Club of 
SCRLBERS, at 00 each, or 6 Copies for $90 00. 
and Hazres’s together, 
one year, $8 00. 


SARPER & BROTHERS, 


Circulation over 100,000. — 
HARPER’S WBEELY. 


Half 


Teums 10 Dollar and Fifty Cents 
per line -fow imside, and Tico Dollars. per tine for.outside 
Advertisements, each insertion. 


jes” Gold Watches. 
600 Ladies’ and Gents’ Silver Watches... . 
ng 
Gold , wi Ve? Extension Cases 
Mi kin Sor 
They purify, strengthen, and invigérate. even for $2 ; 30 
n healthy appetite. and 100 for $ 
are to change of mater sa every Gross to 
the effects of bours. | tO ench, Fail nét for ciren- 
ey str the system and bag lar, an, particulars. 
miasmatic and W jay, N. ¥. 
the breath and 1808). | 
They care flarrice, choles, at ANTHONY 
aré liver com E. & co., 
They are the best Bitters in the world. ' al 
ure Rum, | wat 
| | » GROUPS, &e. 
ure of a regard to time y. Photograph Albums, great assortment, Cartes de Visite 
of Noted Persons, &éc., &c. 
French English, and American Novelties. 
und. — Retreat and Yard.—* Mra. Bu- 
chanan.”—The Preacher.—Paddy Discoursing.—Old 
Withia 
H 
let. 
the West 
have resoived upon a Great Gift Apportionment, to be the West. 
divided according to the following regulations : ee v 
With an Illustration. 
AN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIR (Coneludad.) 
SWEET 
THE RED ACKET MEDAL. 
ARMADALE. By Wiixrs Corina. 
Tas Fourrs. 
Cuapres XI. Love and Law. 
so Cuapres XII. A Scandal at the Station. 
ob 
The Orloff._The Pitt D ~The Dta- 
Chi- 
E 
bt i 
| | 
- » De Grover’s Leven retains 
around the register they warmed into new life, and our po ~ 
heart melted as so sweetly and softly, out of the fuliness 
_ | 
— The Publishers will aceept a limited number of first- : 
class Advertisements for their Magazine, at the following 
and a sample sent free 
umos. Gentlemen can also he thus engaged.—JN. ¥. Pen Co., Hartford, Ct. 
PR One Copy for Ome . . . 
| ——NTING OFFICE One Copy for Three Menthe 100 
And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every Claud 
of Five Copies for 
$20 00. Piryment t in advance. 
ets, ete., which have been sent by Arrandale & Co. to thin | Bown oF from the 
piace for $1 each.—Angelica Reporter, N. Y. Siate, Feb. “i . commencement will be sent to any part of the Unied 
15, 1865, | | tree of carriage, upon receipt of the price, vis. : 
AGENTs.—We want agents in every regiment, and in a. 
ev.1y town and county in the country, and those acting as a 4 
such will be allowed ten cents on every Certificate or- . 
_ dered by them, provided their remittance amounts to 
A will cents for every 
stan ps. ALE & 
161 Broadway, New York. HARPER & BROTHERS, 


